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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


French have conquered Tunis. Their advanced columns 
Eon Thursday occupied a railway station within six 
miles of the capital; and it was expected that the city would 
‘be occupied within the week, the movement being supported 
by an ironclad squadron. The French Consul, therefore, handed 
in to the Bey a Treaty of Ten Articles, which he required him 
to sign within five hours. “The Bey, after requesting a short 
extension of the time, signed the Treaty, only asking that 
French troops might not enter the capital. This was granted, 
and the army will encamp upon the railway line; while M. 
Roustan, as “ Minister Resident,” will exercise all power 
through the Bey. Up to the last moment it was doubtful 
whether Mahommed Sadok would yield, more especially as he 
had sent away his treasures; but the great Mussulmans of our 


» day have lost their political nerve, more especially since they 


saw Ismail Pasha sent away from Egypt like a defaulting 
clerk, not venturing to fire a single shot. The Bey had 
telied unreasonably upon Europe and reascnably upon the 
Khalif, and when both deserted him, he submitted to a fate 
which he will find a hard one. French “ Residents” never can 
work with native princes. 


The terms of the articles may be deduced from a long 
circular which M. St. Hilaire has issued to the French 
Envoys abroad, in which he recapitulates the wrongs suffered 
hy Algeria from the Kroumirs and other tribes, and from the 
Bey of Tunis, who is accused of habitual hostility to France, 
particularly as regards industrial undertakings. The circular 
declares the Bey responsible, and while disclaiming annexation, 
declares that he must sign a treaty guaranteeing France for the 
future. This treaty will, it is admitted, place the Bey “ under 
the protection” of France, which in return will control the 
finances and public works of Tunis, and possibly the adminis- 
tration of justice, “after the principles adopted in Egypt.” 
France is ready when this is done to “make inland roads,” 
undertake “vast navigations,” “work mines of every kind of 
metal,” and, in fact, exploiter the territory of Tunis most com- 
pletely. All this points to a Protectorate of the bad Egyptian 
kind, under which France will reign, but not reinvigorate, and 
speculators will plunder at discretion. 


: An incident has occurred in Bulgaria the meaning of which 
i not yet clearly understood. On May 9th, the reigning Prince, 
Alexander, issued a proclamation declaring that “the Princi- 
pality was disorganised at home and discredited abroad,” and 
summoning a National Assembly to revise the Constitution. 
The Prince will make certain proposals to the Assembly, and 
if they are not accepted, will resign his crown. In the mean- 
time, he has invested General Ehrenroth,a Russian, with dicta- 
wnat power, and it is rumoured that the proposed reform will 
Muvest the Prince with a Dictatorship for five years. The cause 
of this extraordinary step, which has received the previous 


approval of both Russia and Austria, is unknown ; but it is bes 
lieved that the Bulgarian Nationalists were getting out of hand, 
and had resolved to precipitate the Eastern Question too quickly. 
According to another rumour, however, the Russian Czar finds 
that the example of Bulgarian liberty is too infectious in his 
own dominions. There is great excitement in Sophia, but the 
body of the citizens are said, perhaps falsely, to be favourable 
to the Prince, who, they think, understands the situation better 
than the Liberal leaders. 


Lord Salisbury’s election to the leadership of the Oppo- 
sition in the House of Lords was ratified on Monday by 
the Tory Peers, but it was in some quarters evidently ac- 
quiesced in as a necessity rather than welcomed as a boon. 
Lord Cairns could not conceal his chagrin, for, in seconding 
the nomination of Lord Salisbury, he cbhurlishly expressed his 
regret that the Duke of Richmond had made way for the new 
leader. Of the three competitors, Lord Salisbury was undoubt- 
edly the one who was capable of resenting his defeat with most 
effect ; and he possessed, in addition, the invaluable advantage 
of being the nominee of Lord Beaconsfield, and also—perhaps 
we ought to say therefore—of the Court. His friends say that 
he has already kissed hands and received the seals of Opposi- 
tion leader. 


On Monday, Lord Granville moved an address to the Queen, 
praying her to give directions for a monument in Westminster 
Abbey to the late Earl of Beaconsfield, with an inscription ex- 
pressive of the high sense entertained by Parliament “ of his 
rare and splendid gifts, and his devoted labours in Parliament 
and in great offices of State,” in a very graceful speech, marked 
by that keen historic self-consciousness which Lord Granville has 
the happy art of so expressing as to please and amuse every one 
who hears him. “ Assisted by those social circumstances which 
Mr. Disraeli was without, I came into the House of Commons 
at an early age, and six months before he took his seat in that 
assembly. I thus heard him make that speech famous for its 
failure, a speech which I am convinced, if it had been made 
when he was better known to the House of Commons, would 
have been received with cheers and sympathy, instead of 
derisive laughter...... A few weeks ago, Lord Beaconsfield 
made his last argumentative speech in this House. At ten 
o’clock on the second evening of the Afghan debate, he sent me 
word that he must speak at once. I sent back a strong remon- 
strance. ‘Two noble Lords who formerly held office, and a 
third, with remarkable powers of speaking, wished to take part 
in the debate. Lord Beaconsfield persisted, and in following 
him I complained to your Lordships of what he had done, but 
it is with regret I have since learned that just before my re- 
monstrance Lord Beaconstield had swallowed one drug and 
inhaled another, nicely calculated to free him from his suffering 
during the time required for his speech.” There was something 
dramatic in the contrast between the two events, and it was 
fortunate that one who witnessed both the beginning, with its 
undaunted prophecy of success in failure, and the end, with its 
undaunted defiance of the approaching foe who never fails, 
should still be here to record what he observed. 


Lord Salisbury was not happy. Whatever the contents of 
his speech, which is differently reported in different papers, he 
wrested the meaning of the address so as to imply to common 
ears the high appreciation of Parliament of Mr. Disraeli’s 
character and services,—which the majority in the Lower 
House and the minority in the Upper certainly never expressed, 
or intended to express. Lord Malmesbury, however, related of 
Lord Beaconsfield one very touching anecdote. When his wife 
died, Lord Beaconsfield had said to him, with tears in his eyes, 
“T hope some of my friends will take notice of me now. I feel 
as if I had now no home. When I tell my coachman to drive 





home, I feel ita mockery.” It is curious and touching to see 
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the love of home so strong in the character of one who seems 
in early life to have been as homeless in his tastes as any man 
who ever wandered on the surface of the earth. 


In the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone made a very striking 
and eloquent, as well as a strictly honest, speech on his great 
antagonist. He just alluded to some of the bitter criticism 
on himself, as regards what had been done and what had been 
omitted, by saying that in both alike he had been most anxious 
to be guided strictly by precedent, feeling convinced that nothing 
was more important than not thoughtlessly to make, on occa- 
sions of this kind, new precedents which were sure to become 
embarrassing in the future. He cited the cases of the monu- 
ments to Lord Chatham, to Pitt, and to Sir Robert Peel, re- 
marking that in the surprise and even wonder which Lord 
Beaconsfield’s career excited in the mind, it was more like the 
early career of Pitt than any other. He pointed out how 
great a historical figure Lord Beaconsfield had become, and how 
entirely all he had done had had the full constitutional sanction 
of Parliament. He dwelt on his great persistency of purpose, 
his hardly equalled Parliamentary courage, and his ready 
sympathy with genius; and he concluded by utterly disavow- 
ing all belief in the supposed sentiment of personal antipathy 
to himself which had often been attributed to Lord Beaconsfield. 
Sir Stafford Northcote expressed in graceful language his 
sense of the noble monument which had already been erected 
to Lord Beaconsfield in his great rival’s speech, and added his 
own testimony of personal loyalty. Mr. Labouchere, seconded 
by Mr. A. O’Connor, moved, as an amendment, “That the Chair- 
man do leave the chair,’ arguing that only services recognised 
by the nation in its latest phase should be thus nationally 
acknowledged, and insisting that the Liberals ought to protest 
now as they did against the monument to Pitt,—which monu- 
ment, however, was moved for in language committing the 
Ifouse to admiration of Pitt’s political achievements ;—and then 


92, 


the motion was carried, by 380 votes against 54. 


On Monday night, after the debate on the Irish Land Bill 
had been adjourned, there was a sharp skirmish between the 
Government and the Opposition, on the question of holding a 
morning sitting on Tuesday, for the consideration of Sir Henry 
James's Oaths Bill. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck indulged in some 
very misleading statistics on the subject of morning sittings, 
with a view to prove that this Government is taking to that 
practice much earlier and much more freely than the late 
Government; but he was rolled over by Mr. Gladstone, with a 
triumphant ease and playfulness which charmed the House of 
Commons. The test motion for adjournment, however, was only 
defeated by 202 to 182 votes, a majority not sufficient to war- 
rant the Government in asking for a morning sitting, especially 
as the motions for adjournment would have gone on. 





In consequence of this check to the Oaths Bill, Mr. Bradlaugh 
presented himself at the table on Tuesday night to take the 
oath, and was ordered to be removed by the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
Sir Stafford Northcote carrying a motion that he should not be 
permitted to enter the House again, without giving an engage- 
ment to the House not to disturb its proceedings. Mr. Brad- 
laugh, in a letter to the Speaker read in the House on Wed- 
nesday, challenged the decision of the House as contrary to 
statute; and Sir Wilfrid Lawson put a motion on the paper, 
which the Speaker decided to be one on a question of “ Privi- 
lege,” describing the resolution of April 26th as illegal,—an 
adjective vehemently challenged by the Opposition. The 
Speaker declined to rule out the word “illegal,” but held that 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson would have been better advised if he had 
simply moved the rescinding of the vote. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
will probably bow to this decision, but we confess that the ille- 
gality of the vote is the one point which seems to us striking 
and important. A decision of the House may be illegal, though 
there may be no Court of Law that can provide a remedy. 
And certainly, in this case, not only such lawyers as Lord 
Selborne and Sir John Holker, but apparently such lawyers as 
the late Lord St. Levnards and the late Lord Abinger 
have treated it as illegal. Liberal Members, however, are as 
cowardly in this matter as if they thought it atheistic,—or, 
worse than atheistic, likely to appear atheistic to their con- 
stituents,—to be just to an atheist. 


Alexander III. still hesitates to sign the decree calling a 
Consultative Parliament, and remains buried at Gatschina, 


listening alternately to the advocates of Liberalig 
pression. He has, however, readily sanctioned a 
decree for the relief of the peasants. Under th 

Emancipation, they were entitled to purchase Pi re 
owners’ land; but the landlords in many districts ne thei 
strenuously, and 837,000 householders—about 10 per —_— 
the enfranchised—are still without land. The new ukas ae 
the landlords to settle with them by January Ist, a 


™m and Ro, 
Very large 


thus removes a grand cause of discontent. The icine a 
guaranteed by the State, which demands 6 per cent from = 
3 e 


peasant on the price stipulated, and hands over 51 per cent, 
the former owner. In the northern provinces, wes oanae 
ture is wretched, this interest has proved too high, and an 
has reduced it, at a cost of £900,000 a year—equal to a tay 
sent to the peasants of £20,000,000 sterling—and has, sitdies, 
ordered the remission of all arrears, the State and the i 
created out of the half per cent. difference bearing the loss The 
two measures, which together affect 19,000,000 souls, wil - 
believed, relieve much of the existing suffering, and pwnd, 
spread of anarchy, but the Czar has still to conciliate ae 
educated and half-educated classes. In his latest proclamation 
he asserts that the autocracy is a blessing to the State, butthzt 
is not inconsistent with the Russian Liberals’ demand, which 
is not for a limitation of power, but for its use ina particular 
way. 


The Irish Land debate of the week has been rather 


dreary. On Monday, Sir John Holker made an able 
English lawyer’s speech on a country and a law of 


which he knows almost nothing. Mr. Bright with great elo. 
quence defended the Government, insisting that landed pro- 
perty is most secure in the countries where it is most divided, 
and that the great object of the present measure is to give that 
security to the landed property of Ireland. Sir Richard Cross 
made one of his chatty criticisms on the measure, chiefly 
directed to insisting on compensation for the landlords outside 
Ulster for the tenant-right which it is now proposed to give 
them. On Thursday, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Litton, and Mr, Mae. 
naghten (an Irish Conservative) gave their support to the 
Bill, as did also Sir J. Ramsden, though with as much under. 
mining criticism as he could add; while Mr. Plunket delivereda 
sharp attack on the “ fair rent” part of the Bill, though warmly 
approving of the purchase and emigration clauses. The Con- 
servatives in the Commons will clearly limit their effective 
opposition to sharp criticisms on the detail in Committee. 


Mr. Forster made avery good and effective speech at Bradford 
on Wednesday, chiefly in defence of his Irish policy, pointing 
out how certain it was that he should be placed between the 
two fires of those who objected to his measures for maintaining 
order, and those who objected to the inadequacy of those 
measures; and observing that even after the Coercion Bill, 
he and the Lord-Lieutenant can commit to prison only on 
reasonable suspicion of offences which many men, who seem to 
be very dangerous men in the present state of the country, have 
not afforded any ground for. In referring to the Land Bill, he 
defended strongly the proposed Court for fixing a fair rent; and 
believed that the Land-League party were opposed to the Bill, 
because if it passed, their own occupation would be gone. 


We do not understand what is meant by the statement which 
appeared in yesterday’s Times, that, “ owing, it is said, to Mr. 
Forster's declarations at Bradford against amendments to the 
Irish Land Bill, Mr. Parnell has been informed by several 
Members who voted in the minority at the recent meeting of 
the Home-rule Members, that they will now consider themselves 
bound by the majority to abstain from voting for the secoud 
reading.” Mr. Forster’s only reference to amendments, 1n any 
of the reports we have read, was in relation to leases already 
made, On that subject he pointed out the enormous difference 
between revising contracts not yet made and interfering with 
those already made, unless, at all events, it could be shown that 
they had been virtually compulsory, and not free; but declared that 
this was a subject for careful discussion in Committee, and notone 
on which, of course, he was in the least in a position to commit 
Mr. Gladstone. If the rumour be true, the Irish Members who 
revolted against Mr. Parnell have probably been warned that 
they must either find or invent an excuse for submitting to Mr. 
Parnell. For them, at least, real freedom of contract may he 
considered very doubtful. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has issued a letter to his 
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lay and clerical, explaining what the Libera- 
4 Society are proposing to do in relation to Disestablish- 
tion 6° d Y slling upon them to organise themselves to resist 
_ ~oti and answer the arguments of the Liberationists. 
oi not think this appeal of the Archbishop’s wise. It 
We . have been made by the laymen of the Church to the 
— of the Church, and not by the head of the Clergy,—who 
ae adend themselves much more effectually by devoting 
= elves as exclusively as possible to their spiritual duties, 
eee abdicating, of course, their full political right to join 
odestly in the political work of the laity, than by putting 
. forward as if they were defending their own interests 


fellow-Churchmen, 


Ives ; 
wen in this agitation. ‘he more it is supposed that the 
rv care about the Establishment chiefly for the sake of the 


loaves and fishes, the more strength the movement for Dis- 


establishment will gain, 

Mr. Collins, the Conservative, has been returned for Knares- 
porough by a majority of 41,—the numbers being O74 for Mr. 
Collins, and 333 for the Liberal candidate, Mr. Milnes Gaskell. 
At the general election, Sir Henry M. Thompson, the Liberal 
candidate unseated on petition, obtained a majority of 16 (357 
against 341), so that nine more votes were polled on this occasion 
than on that, besides which some 16 votes must have changed 
sides. Knaresborough, however, has much oftener been Con- 
gervative than Liberal. It is evidently a place which turns 
Liberal only at spring-tides. 

A little debate occurred in the Lords on Thursday on a Bill 
brought in by the Lord Chancellor to amend the Charitable 
Trusts Act, which may hereafter prove of importance. The 
Bill enables the Charity Commissioners to deal with all chari- 
ties as absolutely as they can now deal with those under £50 a 
year. ‘Tbe measure irritates a great variety of interests, 
especially the corrupt ones, and will, it is believed, arouse an 
opposition as strong as that which prevented Mr. Gladstone 
from taxing charities. Lord Salisbury, therefore, called at- 
tention to its provisions, which would, he said, dethrone all 
Charitable Trustees everywhere, from those of the largest 
hospital to those of the smallest village endowment, and thus 
centralise all control over endowments in a single body, which 
he praised greatly, but evidently distrusted. He did not threaten 
direct resistance, but he will evidently move amendments in 
Committee which will be fatal to the Bill. It is not the least 
of the difficulties of a Liberal Government that if it introduces 
a Bill in the Lords, it may be dismissed by the single fiat of 
Lord Salisbury, before the opinion of the representative body 
has been taken at all. 


Lord Carnarvon on Tuesday raised the question of the Trans- 
vaal on what, we think, was in part a false issue. He is 
offended that Mr. Gladstone, in writing to Mr. Tomkinson, the 
late candidate for West Cheshire, should have said that the 
recent action of Government was intended to “save the country 
from sheer blood-guiltiness,” and interprets that sentence to 
mean that there was blood-guiltiness in the annexation. That, 
however, is not the meaning of the letter. The annexation was 
accomplished without bloodshed, and with the consent of both 
parties—both acting, no doubt, on bad information—and the first 
measures against the insurgents were taken before the facts were 
clear. As the affair developed, however, the Government found, as 
Lord Kimberley for the first time acknowledged in this debate, 
not only that their information as to Boer temper was inaccurate, 
but that to go on would be to commence a contest with all the 
Dutch in South Africa. They, therefore, resolved on peace. In 
the interim the British were defeated in two skirmishes, and it 
became a question whether negotiations ought not to be 
broken off, until we had “retrieved military honour,’—in 
other words, whether we ought not to kill many Boers, to 
show that we were not afraid. It was to this—the complaint 
that we had made peace after defeat—that the Premier attached 
the epithet of “ blood-guiltiness.” Surely, to kill people whom 
you have resolved to pardon, only because they won instead 
of losing in a fair fight, is blood-guiltiness. 


Upon the other point, the nature of the terms, Lord Car- 
narvon, on his assumption, is right. If, as he says, we cannot 
make peace without abandoning the “loyalists,” i.e., the Dutch 
who stood by us, and the English residents and the English 
eolonists in South Africa, and the native population in the 
Transvaal, then we ought to continue the war, and we ourselves 
doubt grievously whether it will ultimately be avoided. But 


to make peace and yet secure all these necessary ends, and has 
this ground for hoping it, that the Boer leaders hope it too, and 
that the Boer population will be indisposed to take up arms 
with their natives certain to rise in insurrection. There is not 
the slightest evidence that the Government will abandon any- 
body it is bound to protect, and much that Lord Kimberley is con- 
vinced of the necessity of “ firmness ”—that is, of fighting again 
rather than give up the terms upon which alone we have offered 
peace. 


We must notice, what may prove one of the great events of 
the year, the opening on Thursday of Mr. Siemens’s “ electric 
railway,” from Berlin to the Cadettenhaus, about six miles off. 
The track is a tramway rather than a railway, but the car 
moved at a speed of eighteen miles an hour, and could reach a 
much swifter pace, if the German authorities would allow. The 
descriptions are not intelligible, but the motive-power is trans- 
mitted, from a fixed generating battery, along the rails to the 
tramear. No details are given of expense, but if it is not 
great, the use of horses on tramways, not to speak of railways, 
will at once be superseded. <A car travelling by itself will not 
frighten passing horses, as a steam tramcar does. 


The papers have been full of accounts of the marriage, 
solemnised on the 10th inst., of the Archduke Rudolph, the heir 
of the Austrian monarchy, with the Princess Stephanie of 
Belgium, heiress of a large share of her grandfather’s millions. 
The details of the ceremonials, of the receptions, and of the uphol- 
stery, all flashed by telegraph as if they were important, are a 
little sickening; but the total account has in it this much of 
genuine interest. ‘The endless kingdoms and provinces of the 
Hapsburgs are in obvious good-humour with the Imperial House, 
and think favourably of the future Emperor. He used to be de- 
scribed as a thoughtful but indolent lad, who had been over edu- 
cated for his brains ; but the present account of him is that he has 
considerable faculties, with an inclination towards literature and 
science, rare, though not unknown, in his family. He may turn 
out a second, and perhaps luckier, Emperor Joseph, the man 
who was so much ahead of his people that everything he did 
failed. The bride is, of course, a child, but her portraits all 
give a quite remarkable impression of humorous intelligence. 
Painters invent intelligence, but they do not foist humour into 
royal faces. 


Mr. Hutchinson’s new Libel Bill, which passed its second 
reading on Wednesday, was formally accepted by the Attorney- 
General, and seems likely to pass. It extends the defence of 
privilege to all reports of public meetings, forbids a criminal 
action for libel without the consent of the Attorney-General, 
and compels the publishers of any newspaper to register the 
proprietors’ names. The Bill is considered moderate, but we 
should much rather see it reduced to the single clause requiring 
the fiat of the Attorney-General. There is nothing gained by 
revealing proprietors’ names, as a man can control a newspaper 
through a mortgage, and we can see no reason why reports of 
meetings should not be decently edited. The true grievance is 
the law which compels a Magistrate to issue a warrant on 
accusation of libel, even though he knows the jury will acquit, 
and this will be prevented by interposing the Attorney-General. 
In Scotland there is no criminal action for libel, but then 
Scotchmen have a special dislike to paying damages. 


Lord Granville presented the various diplomas and certifi- 
cates obtained in the University of London during the past 
year on Wednesday last, and in his speech on the occasion 
referred to the final admission of women to degrees, 
which he said would, as he believed, conduce greatly to the 
utility, as it had already done to the grace, of their pro- 
ceedings. Referring to the fact that it happened to be his own 
birthday, Lord Granville remarked that birthdays did not belong 
to that class of articles which improved with age, and then 
diverged into something of a threnody over the neglected 
educational opportunities of his own youth. Whether Lord 
Granville’s elegy over lost educational opportunities really im- 
pressed the young people he spoke to as much as he intended, 
may, however, be questioned. The argument a fortiori 
would certainly have impressed them ;—if an able Karl at the 
top of society missed a little knowledge so much, how much 
more would they be likely to suffer from the same cause. This 
a fortiort argument, however, Lord Granville was too modest to 
suggest. 





then the Government believes or hopes that it will be possible 


Consols were on Friday 101; to 102, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLICY OF “ BLOCKING.” 


T is difficult for any one who watches the present position 
of affairs to doubt that the Tories are pursuing a policy 
of “blocking.” Their leaders think that time is in their 
favour, that the Government will gradually lose popularity, 
that foreign affairs may at any moment cause a diversion, and 
that if action is steadily delayed, the Liberal impetus, so strong 
at the elections, will by degrees expend itself innocuously. The 
people, who in Tory imaginations are always fickle, will turn 
away from Land Bills and County Reforms to other and less 
dangerous subjects; difficulties will accumulate round the 
Government, great “ interests,” like the Charitable Associa- 
tions, will one by one be exasperated ; and ultimately it will 
not be difficult for the Lords to reject great measures, without 
encountering a popular storm or risking a dissolution. Indeed, 
if the delay could only be made long enough to admit of a change 
of feeling, the result, they think, might be, at all events, a 
diminution of the majority. With this view, every device is 
practised, short of visible obstruction, to produce delay. The 
Land Bill, though scarcely opposed on any ground of principle, 
is criticised night after night on every available opportunity by 
men who, like Sir John Holker, do not hesitate to say in the 
sime speech that it is confiscatory, and that under it 
rents will rise, or who, like most of the lawyers, profess to 
oppose it by what are practically only pleas for amend- 
ments in committee. An incident like the Bradlaugh case 
is made the occasion of a protracted and envenomed 
struggle, the very selection of a time for debate being 
resisted through motions of adjournment which amount very 
nearly to direct obstruction. The Irish Members are encour- 
aged to bring forward their endless complaints about the work- 
ing of the Coercion Act, which they cannot like, any more than a 
tax-payer likes new taxes, and to exhaust whole nights in discus- 
sions not only sterile of result, but intended to be sterile. Sir 
S. Northcote, while punctiliously respectful of all forms, makes 
no effort to pusl: on business. The Tory free-lances try to 
raise every conceivable subject, from the general condition of 
Europe—upon which Mr, Ashmead-Bartlett talked for an hour 
yesterday week—and the Tunis expedition, to the suspension of 
the Constitution in Bulgaria; while the questions before busi- 
ness have become so numerous and so trivial, that it will soon 
be necessary to restrict the “liberty of interpellation.” The 
consequence of all this is that business languishes, that nothing 
advances, not even the magnum opus of the Session, the Irish 
Land Bill; that measures of the last importance, like Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Bankruptcy Bill, which might prevent losses of 
millions a year to English commerce, must either be with- 
drawn, or insufficiently discussed, or hustled through at the 
last moment ; that the Ministry hesitate to introduce adminis- 
trative improvements, and that difficult subjects like the 
Transvaal remain without any clear Parliamentary decision. 
Only the most necessary business is transacted, and many of 
the great pledges given by the Government to the party and 
the country are left apparently unexecuted. 

The Tories think that all this is pure gain for their prospects, 
but they may find themselves dangerously mistaken. Their 
policy is based upon an impression, which we fully admit to be 
historically true, that whenever a Liberal Government, for 
whatever reason, has exhausted its motive-power, reaction 
begins to set in, and ultimately the way becomes clear for 
Tory administration. They forget, however, in thus reason- 
ing, many of the special features of the present situation. 
One of them is that many of the great pledges of the 
Government are to fulfil desires which cannot be of a 
temporary character. No amount of delay can lessen the 
necessity for a new tenure in Ireland, while every day adds to 
the danger, the pressing and real danger, of a general strike 
against rent. The anxiety for the enfranchisement of the soil 
all over the kingdom will not die away, while a wish for a 
thorough alteration of county government, and for the im- 
mense improvement in rural taxation, which Mr. Gladstone 
foreshadowed in his speech of March 28th—the largest promise 
yet held out to the farmer—will only increase and be irritated 
by unnecessary obstacles. Reaction is a product of satiety, 
not of continued hunger. Nor will the Conservatives so much 
as profess that they are ready or able to concede any of these 
demands. The result, therefore, of assiduous * blocking” will be, 
first, an immense development of the existing impatience with 
the machinery of Parliament, which is fast rising everywhere 
outside London, in the counties, and the cities where social 





life is neither so absorbing nor so pleasant as in ¢ 
and, secondly, a conviction that the Liberal Goye 
os wage still stronger and more energetic, 

own the perceived and effectual, thou ssi . 
tion. It is to the Radical, not the Combai a 08}~ 
the policy of “blocking” will turn. The ani * that 
are disgusting the country, not with Liberalism pegs 
Liberalism which is not “hard” enough, The Ra — 
are far more ready than the Conservatives to a = 
ate the action of Parliament, first, because they reall Pa 
it to do more; secondly, because they are sure, ri hay a 
wrongly, that they, and not Conservatives, will rele ia > 
periods of time; thirdly, because they are willing, as thee 
opponents are not, to make changes in the House “of an : 
and lastly, because they only can strengthen the Bet, 
power, by admitting still larger numbers of electors, That 
is the device to which the country turns, when the sulle 
grows weak. Any deep impatience of Parliamentary in 
action, such as the Tories produce by blocking, must reealt 
to Radical advantage, as will the conviction that the count 
is not allowed its way. The constituents see that the Radicals 
are most in earnest, and on the questions of the day most un- 
hesitating; that they are more eager than the Government 
which is determinedly moderate and long-suffering ; and that 
they would act with a decision and a force which the Whigs 
who still hope that blocking is an accidental evil, hesitate . 
display. The result will be that the preference for “ advanced 
men, which was shown in so many new places in 1880, will 
on a dissolution, be shown wherever Liberals are strong, “a 
will help, with the impending change in county representation 
which is visibly at hand, even if the Dissolution precedes 
the Reform Bill, to create what we have never had yet,— 
a Radical House of Commons. The Tories, with their 
delays and obstructions and debates in the air—for, after all, 
debates on the situation of Europe, led by persons like Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, are useless or injurious exercitations—are 
helping to ruin not the Radicals, but the Moderates, who, 
though they desire Liberal measures, are not anxious to see 
Parliament move with very decided force. The Tories think 
they are wearing out a river, when they are only damming 
it up with little blocks. 

But we shall be told that we omit the central fact of all, 
that granting much of what we have said, any gain to Radi- 
calism must be overbalanced by the fact that delays are wear- 
ing out “the Gladstone period.” He won the elections, and 
what can the Radicals do without his eloquence and emotional 
influence over the masses? There never was a greater error, 
In a Parliament like this and a Cabinet such as governs, Mr. 
Gladstone is a great Conservative, not a great Radical force. 
He is, to begin with, patient as very few Radicals are. He is 
upon many subjects, such as the expediency of allowing “the 
leisured classes” to govern, the utility of landlord influence, 
the necessity of protecting all property equally, the 
merits of indirect taxation, the value of the Establishment, 
and the necessity of much and careful deliberation in 
Parliament, instinctively Conservative, far more Conservative 
than any Radical really is. It is because of his character, not 
his ideas, that he has such ascendancy in the hearts of the 
masses ; that they put up with disappointments, and slownesses, 
and compromises, which otherwise they would vote down. If 
he were to quit Parliament for Hawarden to-morrow, leaving 
no successor to his special sceptre, the authority he holds 
would be transferred neither to a Tory, nor a Whig, nora 
Liberal, but to Radical ideas. The cry would be, not for this 
or that man, but “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill!” and that is not gain for Conservatives, who cat 
compromise with a man, but not with an idea, In Mr. Glad- 
stone’s absence, the situation which above all others the high 
Tories, and especially the aristocratic Tories, have most to dread 
—the appearance of a majority calling itself and feeling itself 
Radical, not Liberal, appealing to the people through promises, 
and not through a name, and determined to carry their pro 
gramme, however the needful changes might shock the histone 
sentiment—would be very near at hand. The Tories think 
Lord Hartington and Lord Granville must be Conservative m 
essence, and forget that the masses think so, too, am 
that if the Whig leaders are to keep the direction of affairs 
they must remove this suspicion by going far; while Mr. Glad- 
stone, because he is so denounced as almost revolutionary, cal 
stop short. That is the permanent position of popalar rulers 
not absolutely sure of popular sympathy, and to seek & counter- 
balance to it, as so many Tories do, in the party fear of deser- 
tions from the Whigs, is almost childish. The Whigs are indivir 
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owerful individuals pret they lead - —) 

+4 individuals. Even classes are powerless, for no 
bat ne ely to become Conservative is more than 
- rr n of the mass to which Lord Beaconsfield entrusted 
vn The Conservatives may one day attract that mass, but 
seer not be by “ blocking ” the promised fulfilment of their 
io est wishes. The Democrat party of America, essentially 
oe 4 arty there, held power for a generation ; but it was 
- red cele had become so content with the Constitution 
= they treated every change, however needful, as a sug- 
gestion of blasphemy. Is that the mental attitude of the 


electors here to-day ? 
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LORD SALISBURY. 


E have deprecated the choice made by the Conservative 
W party in the Lords, because we do not think that 
Conservatism, in the best sense, will ever be fitly represented 
by Lord Salisbury. But we do not in the least deny that the 

arty which chose Mr. Disraeli as their chief in the Commons 
more than thirty years ago are perfectly consistent in choosing 
Lord Salisbury as their chief in the Lords, and probably as 
their party chief in effect, now. Indeed, it is not six 
months since we were expressing our regret that, for the 
future, we were always likely to find “the more brilliant 
and audible men taking precedence of the merely saga- 
cious and sober men,” both in the Conservative and in 
the Liberal party. It is, therefore, no surprise to us to find 
that Lord Salisbury is to supersede the Duke of Richmond ; 

. and we shall feel a good deal of astonishment if it does not turn 
out ultimately that in the lead of the Conservative party 
the spirit of Lord Salisbury has entirely “ overcrowed ” the 
spirit of Sir Stafford Northcote. Lord Salisbury’s mind is 
a mind of the imperious order, which is very apt to override 
those with whom he acts. That he could not override Mr. 
Disraeli, he soon discovered. But it is one thing to override 
a man whose mind sat apart and watched, while his will was 
indomitable, and quite another to override a moral and intel- 
lectual see-saw, always so nearly on the balance that any 
decisive weight at one end will turn the scale. What- 
ever fault Lord Salisbury may have as a leader, he 
will not fail for want of the dictatorial temper. Probably 
he may show too much. It is certain that he will not be com- 
pelled to abdicate from too great a neutrality of disposition, 
as might, perhaps, be the case with Sir Stafford Northcote. 

And yet Lord Salisbury has not a little of the ideal Saturday 

Reviewer's tendency to base masterly criticism of opponents on 
as narrow a foundation of positive assumptions as it is possible 
toset out. Till he himself had to elaborate a policy and to 
defend it, his attacks on opponents were always carefully 
considered so as not to imply any particular policy of his own, 
much less reveal what that policy was. Though a highly 
sardonic, he was, so far as this goes, the most cautious of 
adversaries,—that he seldom opened his own lines to any 
counter-attack. And though you could always detect the strong 
caste prejudices which animated his mind, he had a very deep 
sense indeed of the assailability of every positive moral or 
intellectual principle, and great facility in picking holes in 
those of others, without defining, and often probably without 
even knowing, his own. It is always easier to demolish the 
assumptions of others, than to replace them by a reason- 
able structure of your own; and Lord Salisbury has in- 

herited as much as this from the maxims of his literary days,— 

that whenever he can avoid professing loyalty to any principle, 
he does so, and limits himself to demonstrating the incoherence 
of the principles of his antagonist. Of course, his recent 
official life and policy have deprived him of a good 
part of the advantage of this negative criticism. He 
has been compelled to take up a positive attitude, and 
to defend it. But he has been painfully conscious of the 
difficulty of defending even a definite policy, to say nothing of 
definite principles, and has found himself time after time 
confronted by his own bitter criticisms on what he himself 
was doing. Having made the speech about the large and 
small maps, in order to ridicule the fears concerning the pro- 
gress of Russia in Asia, he had to run the gauntlet of his own 
speech, in order to prove the necessity of resisting Russia in Asia. 
Having held up Russia to the Turk with all the impressive- 
ness he could command as the Power which would dispossess 
the thriftless Sultan of his encumbered and overburdened 
heritage, if the Turk did not mend his ways, he was compelled 
within a few months to appeal to the Turk to defend “the 
ramparts” of the European position against Russia; and to 





persuade Englishmen that they had nothing to do with 
Turkish iniquities, so long as the Turk performed for us this 
necessary function. Again, having devoted much of his earlier 
career in Parliament to the depreciation of Prussia and her 
revolutionary policy in Europe, he signalised his own tenure 
of the Foreign Office by hailing the new Germany as 
the political redeemer, who was to bring us tidings of 
great joy by promising us deliverance from Russian toils, 

And these rapidly multiplied inconsistencies of attitude— 
inconsistencies often of the first magnitude—have demoral- 
ised Lord Salisbury, and made him far rasher and more: 
reckless in statement since he was clothed with the responsi- 
bilities of office than he ever was in earlier life. Not even 
Lord Beaconsfield himself was more inaccurate in the state- 
ment of fact than the late Tory Foreign Minister. It was he 
who denied all change of policy on the borders of India, at the 
time the Afghan policy was going through a violent revolution. 
It was he who calmly stated that the Zulu war arose out of an 
unexpected attack of a horde of savages on our settlement. 
It was he who defended the seizure of Cyprus on the broad 
historical ground that whenever Europe was disturbed, England 
habitually seized some new position which would give her the 
means of controlling the settlement of the disturbance. It 
was he who took credit for the unhappy invasion of 
Afghanistan, as “the most momentous Asiatic war England 
ever waged,’—which, though in a very opposite sense 
to Lord Salisbury’s, was very near indeed to proving true. 
The responsibilities of office, so far from sobering Lord Salis- 
bury, have made his rhetoric much wilder. Not oniy have 
his statements of fact been frequently very wide of the mark, 
but his invective has been sharper, instead of more serious. 
His description of the Radicals as “the Circassians ” of the 
Liberal party, his attack upon “ that darker and more danger- 
ous spirit’? who was to rule the storm instead of Lord 
Hartington, his charge against the present Government that 
they allowed the outrages in Ireland to go on lest the Land 
Bill should “ fall flat,” have all had that flash of the rhe- 
torical sabre about them which bespeaks the dashing cavalry 
officer, rather than the General. We fear the new and higher 
responsibility now placed upon him, will not avail to do effectu- 
ally what the responsibilities of official life did not even tend 
to do at all. Responsibility appears to fever Lord Salisbury, 
not to calm his brain. And we can hardly hope that the 
chief command will succeed in imposing on him a self-restraint 
which a very important command only succeeded in attenu- 
ating. 

Lord Salisbury has repeatedly assured his Party within the 
last year that the House of Lords would protect the country 
against “ confiscatory legislation,’ and it is this assurance which. 
makes the choice of Lord Salisbury as leader of the Lords, ai 
the very moment when so many Tories are assuring us that 
the Irish Land Bill is confiscatory legislation, so alarming a 
sign of the times. Certainly, though Lord Salisbury resembles 
Lord Beaconsfield in having an admirable power to express 
effectively political passion when he thinks it wise, he has not 
shown as yet any resemblance to Lord Beaconsfield in the 
power of throwing cold-water on political passion, or of 
thinking that course wise. He would enjoy, we fear, aboye 
everything the sense of a personal struggle with “the dark 
and dangerous spirit” whom he identifies with the head of 
the Government. And he is so incapable of detaching himself 
in heart from the prejudices and prepossessions of a great land- 
owner as well as a great territorial noble, that it is only too 
likely that he may consider the defeat of the Irish Land Bill 
a sort of chivalric, not to say sacred, obligation. If he should 
be led into so unhappy a course, he will carry more dismay into 
his own ranks than even into the ranks of his enemies, and 
possibly may embark the country in civil war. Fortunately, 
no Order is more timid than the Order of great nobles; and 
Lord Salisbury, though not personally timid, will not be in- 
sensible to the tremors of his Order. Hitherto, no doubt, 
his threats as a diplomatist have not been dangerous, 
though his threats as a politician have. And perhaps, 
as the spokesman of his Order, he will act more as he has 
acted when threatening war, than as he has acted when 
threatening defection. Still, take him how you will, there is 
menace for the Constitution in the rise of that reckless and 
defiant spirit to be the head, or all but the head, of a great, 
mute, inarticulate Party with which his whole political nature 
is in sympathy, whose utmost extremes of feeling appear to him 
moderation, and who are sure to be much more bold and self- 
confident, and therefore much more dangerous, under his 
leadership, than they were under the cool and mocking glance. 
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ef the man whose criticism they feared as much as they ad- 
mired his audacity. If anybody could endanger so popular an 
anomaly as our House of Lords, that man is Lord Salisbury. 
Almost any statesman of influence can now endanger our hold 
of Ireland, and we only hope that Lord Salisbury may not effect 
that also. He is just the man to kill the two birds with 
one stone. 





THE FRENCH IN TUNIS. 


T is difficult for Liberals who are heartily friendly to the 
French Republic to keep their tempers, in presence of 
its recent proceedings. The conquest of Tunis will, as we 
contend, distinctly benefit the world, by further limiting the 
evil and destructive Turkish dominion, and will not be in- 
jurious to any civilised Power; but the method by which the 
Government of Paris is pursuing that object is simply detest- 
able, and may be turned into a most dangerous precedent. 
The duty of the French statesmen, if they deemed the con- 
quest of Tunis necessary or desirable, was to say so frankly, 
to ask Europe for permission to annex, and having obtained 
it, to offer the Bey the alternatives of quiet submission 
or open war. Instead of this, they have exaggerated a 
just pretext for a small expedition into a reason for 
collecting forees sufficient to conquer half Africa, have used 
them, without declaring war, to occupy the places within 
Tunisian territory most valuable to themselves, have marched 
on Tunis itself without stating a reason, and are now offering 
the Bey the alternatives of complete vassalage or deposition. 
While pursuing this crafty plan steadily and energetically, 
they have given to the world, day by day, assurances which 
their next proceedings have directly contradicted. At first they 
were only going to chastise the Kroumirs, and then they seized 
Tabarca, an island which the Kroumirs do not hold, but a 
valuable position, said to be one of the largest deposits of 
iron in the world. Then they declared that though they must 
ask certain terms from the Bey, they were entirely his friends; 
that he had nothing to fear for his independence, and that all 
the rights of all nations would be scrupulously respected. A 
few hours after they seized Biserta, a position the neutrality of 
which is jealously watched by Italy ; and within a week, they 
were in full march for the city of Tunis itself. Their assur- 
ances had restrained the Bey from action, and had paralysed the 
resistance of the Kroumirs, so that General Bréard reached 
a point within six miles of Tunis without a pitched battle or 
a serious skirmish, and then the mask was dropped. The Bey4 
was offered an ultimatum, to be accepted within five hours; 
and a circular was issued from the Foreign Office, explaining, 
or professing to explain, what this ultimatum would contain. 
In that Circular it is admitted that the Bey of Tunis must 
pass under “the protection of France,’ and obey her orders 
as to all matters of finance, justice, legislation, and public 
works. French agents, native or European, must raise and 
distribute taxes, make, and therefore control, all inland roads, 
open, and therefore occupy, all harbours, prevent all insur- 
rections, and, in fact, control all administration, the Bey be- 
coming a mere vassal. France, in short, carries out the 
annexation she has been pledging herself not to carry out, with 
this difference, that while she assumes all power, she does not 
accept responsibility for good government, does not grant to 
Tunis the rights of a French colony, and does not incorporate 
the African State within her own territory. France, while 
talking all ultimate authority, will only use it, as M. St. 
Hilaire almost openly admits in his circular, to secure French 
bondholders, and to foster French enterprise in harbours, 
minea, and African explorations, and will leave the Tunisians 
to be governed as well as the Bey, discredited and rendered 
powerless, can doit. This is a detestable method of action,—a 
faithless method, and one which must decrease the confidence 
felt in France all over the world. It is dictated, we suppose, by 
a desire to avoid any overt interference from Italy or England, 
and to facilitate the march of the troops, against whom the 
Bey might otherwise have raised a religious war; but it will 
raise everywhere the impression that the Republic is utterly 
selfish, that it uses civilisation only as an excuse, and that 
when any great gain is in view, especially a great pecuniary 
gain, its assurances are no longer to be trusted. That is a loss 
to France, and to the world, for which no addition to the 
merely material resources of Europe, not even the magnificent 
project of cutting the Isthmus of Cabes and turning Lake 
Faroun into an inland sea—a project said to be fully accepted 
—will in any degree compensate. The Republic will have 
acted as cunningly as the Empire, and with as litle real care 


for the good of suffering populations, or e 
tion of unnecessary bloodshed, If vedo, tht, Preven. 
Tunis, nothing but her cunning prevented her —_s - 
her Fleet to Tunis itself, and so making war impossibl —_— 
occupation of the capital. © y the 
There is, of course, no chance of active resistance 
from the Bey, for Italy cannot fight alone, and would 
to join Germany for an invasion, even if that course 
prohibited by the open declaration of the Italian Re 
that they will not break their alliance with the Republican 
of France, England, again, has little interest in the an 
and no means of effective action. The people would not end : 
a breach with France, except for most serious menace to ther 
own interests, and there is no such menace apparent, Fra = 
cannot enter Egypt vid Tunis, and as for her control of Pu 
Mediterranean, of which so much is said, it will be as a he 
this country no greater when she reigns in Tunis than it Vv 
before. Once in possession of Biserta, and still more of Lake 
Faroun turned into an inland sea or vast dock, she can - 
doubt, at pleasure bar our nearest route to India; but she ~ 
do it just as easily now from Toulon, Marseilles, and the 
ports of Corsica. In other words, she can do it when she 
pleases, at the cost of a great naval war, in which hor 
chances would be frightfully diminished by the possession 
of Tunis. England, not France, would in such a war haye 
the assistance of the Italian Fleet; and if the French Fleet 
were beaten, a third of her Army and a vast colonial possession 
would lie at our mercy. Her risk from war with England is 
almost indefinitely increased. Our resources for invasion re. 
main just what they were, while France, in taking Tunis 
increases the importance of maritime supremacy,—that is 
increases the importance of the element on which England -“ 
fight best. There is, therefore, no reason of material interest 
for throwing the world out of gear or stopping its progress, as 
it would be stopped, by any collision between England and 
France, or still more, by any threat of war. The language 
of the Conservative Party upon that subject is the language of 
irresponsible men, whose theories about the route to India would 
logically compel England to wage war with the whole world, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Germany and Sweden. But we think the Foreign 
Office should declare that the method of attack on Tunis makes 
SEngland distrustful of her partnership with France in Egypt, 
and should urge strongly, in the general interest of humanity, 
that as France claims all power in the Regency, she must 
assume, also, all responsibility. She ought to be urged to 
nnex, and thus to give the Tunisians the settled and durable 
civilised government, the order, the equal justice, and the 
means of enlightenment which are the compensations for loss 
of independence. As matters stand, France will be able to 
veto any treaty the Bey may make, or any industrial conces- 
sion he may grant, or any law he may wish to proclaim, 
without being able to order him to tolerate converts, or set up 
schools, or establish Courts which shall regard all Christian 
evidence as equal to that of Mahommedans. She will, in 
fact, be able to secure everything except enlightened progress 
—a monstrous position, which destroys the only solid justifica- 
tion for her aggression. 
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THE TRUE VALUE OF THE MONUMENT TO LORD 
BEACONSFIELD. 


ORD SALISBURY, as his custom has too often been, 
must have interpreted the words of Lord Granville 

with an almost unscrupulous disregard of the significant 
reserve which Lord Granville himself observed, if he spoke 
of the tribute to Lord Beaconsfield as expressing, in the 
language of the Standard’s report, “the homage and 
recognition by a united people of the splendid genius and 
magnificent services which he rendered.” We say “if,” for 
the report in the Zimes is somewhat different, though again 
liable to convey a wrong impression. There Lord Salisbury 
speaks of “the homage and recognition by a united people 
of the splendid genius which was devoted to their ser 
vices.” But either expression alike is misleading. The 
tribute is nob intended, and could not have been intended 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Government, to express “ homage” at all, 
though, of course, it did express the fullest “ recognition ” of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s genius. Still less does it express any 
sense of “magnificent services” rendered,—* magnificent 
disservices,” is much nearer the mark of the genuine popular 
feeling. What it does express is the profound sense that 
Lord Beaconsfield, by his genius and his great volition, has 
made a good deal of our recent history, both parliamentary 
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national, —and that he made it with a popular majority 
‘nd him, gained in the most constitutional manner, for 
port the people, if they now regard the result, as they cer- 
po do, with displeasure, have only themselves to thank. 
funy word said by Mr. Gladstone, every word said by 
ay oranville, was strictly limited to impressing this upon 
The monument is a monument to genius used in Par- 
fenent and “in great offices of State,”—used, therefore, if 
oa was Lord Salisbury’s phrase, “in the services,” but 
certainly not used, as we think, and as the majority of the 
House of Commons think, in the true service of the people. 
Lord Salisbury may hold that his late leader rendered great 
services, but the Liberals hold that he rendered, on the con- 
trary, great disservices to the people,—which, however, the 
ople had themselves conferred upon him the right to render, 
and for which it is highly desirable that they should assume 
to themselves, and lay fully to heart, the full historical respon- 
sibility. We are in favour of the monument, because we are 
always in favour of looking history fullin the face, and letting 
any great nation understand precisely what it hasdone, and what 
it has either to congratulate itself upon, or to regret. Lord 
Beaconsfield was raised to his high position by a great English 
party. His party was then made the strongest party in the 
State by the English people, in the full exercise of their un- 
doubted privileges ; and whether we like the result or not, we 
are forced to recognise the result as our own work. That is 
no reason why we should profess to like it, when we do not 
like it. On a great man’s tomb we would not be so 
ungenerous as to inscribe our estimate of his faults, especially 
when it is our own doing, and solely our own doing, that those 
faults wrought us so much evil. But at the same time, it 
would be a great folly and a great apostacy to speak of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s deeds in the language of eulogy. And the Liberal 
Jeaders carefully avoided this on Monday, though Lord Salis- 
bury gave that perverse twist to the drift of the resolution on 
which we have commented. The real value of the tribute 
lies in the very opposite direction to that of Lord Salisbury’s 
peroration. It is a confession by the British people that the 
genius of Lord Beaconsfield fairly cast a glamour over them, 
and made them do, through him, what they have since bitterly 
repented of, and are painfully trying to undo. Such a con- 
fession is both manly and wholesome. 

And because we think it manly and wholesome, we object 
to Mr. Labouchere’s attempt to dissuade the nation from 
assuming full responsibility for the monument to Lord Beacons- 
field, That monument having been happily disconnected with 
any sort of approbation of the policy of that statesman, having 
been justified, indeed, entirely upon the great part Lord 
Beaconsfield had played in the history of this country, and 
the strictly popular foundation on which he had built up 
his influence, Mr, Labouchere’s protest only came to this,—that 
the British people of 1880 repudiated the madness of the British 
people of 1874. And so they well might, but they should not 
deny the moral continuity of their responsibility for it. Mr. 
Labouchere’s chief precedent against the Liberal vote was 
taken from Fox’s objection to the national tribute to Pitt. 
But that was not really a precedent in point. The great 
Liberal leader of 1806 based his opposition wholly on the 
character of the address proposed, which committed the 
House to the excellence of Pitt’s statesmanship, and to an 
assertion of the great and irreparable loss which the nation 
had sustained in Pitt’s death. Fox quoted repeatedly the 
words in the resolution describing Pitt as “that excellent 
statesman,” and dilating on the “irreparable” national loss ; and 
it was to these words, which he and his friends could not honestly 
use, that he so strenuously objected. And we hold that had any 
such words been included in the resolution which Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed on Monday night, the resolution could bave 
never received the smallest support from any one who thinks 
as we do. Fox, however, expressed his hearty wish to con- 
cur in some kind of expression of admiration for Pitt, but 
regretted that a mode had been chosen in which it was im- 
possible for those to join who thought Pitt’s general policy 
disastrous, and especially those who considered that system 
of personal government by which at an earlier period the 
American colonies had been lost to the United Kingdom, a very 
bad system ; and it was on this ground, and this ground almost 
alone, that Fox resisted the vote for a monument to Pitt. 
It is true that Mr. Windham had used a different argument, 
and had insisted on “a certain union of merit and success” 
48 essential to all extraordinary honours, maintaining that 


and 


Pitt’s policy had failed, and had left the nation in deeper 


straits than any in our recent national experience. But Fox’s 





objection was far more worthy of the occasion than Windham’s, 
and, we may add, far less suited to Mr. Labouchere’s purpose, 
who very wisely adopted Windham’s petty criticism, and left 
Fox’s refusal to express an admiration and approval of 
statesmanship which he did not feel, and his perfect willing- 
ness to express admiration for some of the great character- 
istics of the man, quite out of the account. 

To our minds, the spectacle of Monday night, when Liberal 
leaders who had resisted with all their might, and had eventually 
persuaded the nation to condemn the policy of Lord Beacons- 
field, proposed to recognise frankly the great historical signi- 
ficance of his career, and that that historical significance had 
been lent to it by the nation itself in the full exercise of its 
undoubted rights, was a very impressive spectacle, auguring 
far more and better for the Liberal Party than any acquiescence 
in Mr. Labouchere’s amendment would have augured. Until we 
can fairly recognise that such a career as Lord Beaconsfield’s is, 
in every sense, of the nation’s own making, we shall not have 
got anything like its full teaching out of it. The dumbness of 
a great party in the nation was fascinated by his genius, and 
instead of preferring, as, in a previous generation, the national 
representatives on either side of the House would certainly 
have preferred, the half-inarticulate, but wholly noble gropings 
of a mind like Lord Althorp’s, or the limited and rather 
conventional, but always cautious Conservatism of Peel, the 
Conservatives chose the man who could best express their 
bitter passions. He led them into paths which they themselves 
did not understand, and this he called “ educating” them. 
He led them on till they learned to “dish the Whigs,’ and to 
be proud that they had dished the Whigs, by doing exactly 
what they had always so severely condemned the Whigs for 
desiring to do. Then his genius spread its wings, and soared 
toa greater height. Having got a larger democratic field, 
Lord Beaconsfield tried his spell over the people at large, 
and again he succeeded. He led the people at large into a 
policy of ambitious and showy selfishness, and managed to 
thrill large sections of the nation with that spirit of preten- 
tiousness which they misunderstood as love of glory. To our 
minds, the national monument commemorates all these things 
as they ought to be commemorated, as the victory of a great 
man’s genius over the imagination of an extremely conyen- 
tional and, therefore, never thoroughly honest people. It 
will be a warning to us for all time to come against the sort 
of magnetism to which a plodding, respectable, conventional, 
limited, not wholly candid, national mind will always be most 
dangerously subject. Only by a national monument, only by 
a frank confession that this had been our own doing, could 
we have learned this lesson so as to lay it adequately to heart. 





THE BRADLAUGH IMBROGLIO. 


HOSE who seem to think that the House of Commons is 
protecting its own honour and character by its obstinate 
refusal to permit Mr. Bradlaugh to take the oath, have a most 
perverse conception of the best mode of protecting honour 
and character. We, indeed, share the feeling, as we suppose, of 
the great majority of the English people, that the election of a 
professed atheist,—mainly, probably, on account of his atheism, 
—by any British constituency, was a conspicuous misfortune. 
But we honestly think that the course which the House of Com- 
mons is pursuing for the apparent object of averting that 
misfortune, is a greater misfortune still. There are evils which 
are greatly increased, instead of diminished, by an unscrupulous 
effort to avert them when they are no longer to be averted, and 
this is one of them. The evil consisted in the choice of the 
constituency, and the apparent reason for that choice. 
Nothing can aggravate that evil more than the resolve of the 
House of Commons, because it happens to be an institution which 
the Law Courts never attempt to overrule, to deal unjustly by 
the object of that choice; and this is what the House of Com- 
mons is now doing. “It is part of my idea of Christianity,” said 
Lord Selborne, in the admirable private letter sent by the 
Rector of Ringmore, Ivybridge, to the 7imes without consent 
asked of the writer, ‘that equal justice is due to Christian 
and infidel ;” and again, ‘I cannot be persuaded that the cause 
of Christianity, or of religion, is advanced by making a martyr 
(even on a question of mere political franchise) of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, or of any other such man.” Not only does it not 
advance the cause of Christianity, it very much injures 
that cause. Here, say the Atheists, is a mainly Christian body 
which assigns its predominating Christianity as a reason for 
applying unequal rules to different persons,—for refusing to 
Mr, Bradlaugh because his atheism is so unpopular among the 
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constituencies, what it was openly avowed by the great 
lawyers of the day that it would not refuse to Mr. O'Connell 
er Baron Rothschild. And that is precisely the fact. Any 
one who reads the first letter in our Correspondence of to-day, 
will see that, as a matter of fact, the House of Commons 
in O'Connell’s time, the House of Commons in Baron Roths- 
child’s time, never even pretended to say that they could 
refuse the requisite oath to either of these elected Members, 
on the ground that either of them had confessed to the House 
his disbelief in certain truths which were appealed to as 
part of the sanction of that oath. It was admitted that 
O’Connell might have taken, if he would have taken, the 
eath of supremacy; and that if he had done so, the 
House would at once have admitted him to his seat. Yet 
@’Connell had, in his argument before the House, repeatedly 
avowed himself a Catholic, and proclaimed himself unable to 
take the oath, so far as it abjured the supremacy of the Pope. 
It was admitted that Baron Rothschild might have taken, if 
he would have taken, the oath, including the words “ on the 
true faith of a Christian,” without being a Christian, as his 
application to the House to allow him to swear on the Old 
Testament,—an application allowed by the House,—sufli- 
ciently testified. And it was admitted that if he had not 
refused to utter those words, he might have been allowed 
to take his seat in the House of Commons. Now both 
these cases run on all-fours with Mr. Bradlaugh’s. In 
both instances, the House was in possession of the views 
-of these Members, and was perfectly well aware that 
their views were inconsistent with the words of the oath. 
Yet the greatest lawyers in the House argued that the words 
might be used, if the Member would use them ;—only, then 
he must suffer the probable penalty of ostracism by his com- 
panions in faith. Yet now Mr, Bradlaugh is told that he 
shall not utter the words “ So help me God,” without believing 
in God, though he apparently is quite willing to suffer the 
penalty of ostracism by conscientious atheists, for appealing to 
a being in whom he does not believe. 

This is not the way to protect the honour of the Iouse of 
Commons. It is the way to make men think that the House 
of Commons plays fast and loose with its own engagements, so 
soon as it feels any confidence that the prejudices of respectable 
constituencies will be on its side, and against its victim. But that 
is not the way to gain the respect even of respectable constituen- 
cies. The most Philistine bodies in the world know what acting 
equally by all men, means, and the House of Commons is not 
acting equally by all men. It goes behind the scenes to 
inquire into the meaning of Mr. Bradlaugh, because it believes 
England to be ashamed of Mr. Bradlaugh. It did not venture 
to go behind the scenes to inquire into the meaning of Mr. 
O'Connell or Baron Rothschild, because it did not believe that 
Treland was ashamed of Mr. O'Connell, or England of Baron 
Rothschild. It plays fast and loose with the weights and 
scales with which it weighs different men, like a dishonest 
tradesman. That is not the fashion in which to protect the 
honour of any English assembly. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S POSITION. 


7 E are not going to dispute Prince Bismarck’s greatness, 

for that can only be done, if it is ever done, by those 

who can apportion the merit of his work between himself, his 
fellow-workers, and his master, but certainly no great man ever 
held his position through ten years of peace who accomplished so 
little that the world could recognise. He has always declared, 
we believe with truth, that his single object has been an 
‘united, solidly strong, and durable empire,” and there is no 
reason to believe that he has in any way changed his purpose 
or faltered in his toil. By his own account, he has devoted 
the last ten years, during which he has held very nearly 
absolute power, entirely to his end ; he has worked like a slave, 
and yet how very little he has accomplished! In 1871 he 
established a Federation, which exists, and devised a Constitu- 
tion for it, which, on one point, the organisation of the Upper 
Chamber, was most original, and on all sensible ; and his scheme, 
whether it works or not, at all events endures untouched. 
He has, moreover, increased the Army, until any attack upon 
the Empire, even by a coalition, would be most dangerous; he 
has increased the taxes until the revenue can support that army ; 
and he has endowed Germany with a universal criminal code. 
There remained, however, much still to be done to make the 
Empire united, solid, and durable ; and towards this, in spite of 
the labour of ten years, we cannot see that the Chancellor has 
.as yet accomplished anything. It was necessary, before he 





could be pronounced successful, to reconcile the Continent 
the new Power, to give it self-working institutions he 
would attract the people, and to provide men for the ca; — 
on of the Government, able and willing to develope it afterise 
founder had departed; and of those three great ai, ter its 
has Prince Bismarck fulfilled? He has notoriously 1¢7 et 

$ notoriously ne lected 
the last. He has not only not found, or made, or fr. te 
school of Imperial statesmen, but he has prevented ite 
ence. He did not make the Heir Apparent, upon ven 
mans rely, The Heir Apparent, when Emperor, ma A 
probably will, find able agents, or even competent slate ee 
to assist him ; but he will owe nothing to Prince Biemenieis 
aid in that first task. The Prince has prosecuted statesm 4 
and dismissed statesmen, and snubbed statesmen ; but he ha 
elevated nostatesman, unless it be Prince Hohenlohe, from who 4 
as a Catholic, he has the least rivalry to dread, and who rs ' 
Catholic, would not be a trusted Counsellor-in-Chief, There , 
not only no man to succeed him, which, considering his powers . 
natural, but there is no group of his training who collectively 
can fill his place. There are Ministers, and possible Ministers 
withoutend ; but they are all clerks, more or less, or at least good 
officials, not men who can form a Cabinet charged with the 
execution of a lofty or even a difficult policy. The men, if 
they are found, will be as new, as much “ experiments,” a5 
if Prince Bismarck had never existed. As to Europe, im 
is the evidence of conciliation? There is an agreement with 
Austria, but it is an agreement based on promises, and wil] 
end when those promises are either fulfilled, or broken by 
failure, or demands for compensation. Russia is still bound 
to the new Empire only by fear, by personal ties between the 
rulers, and by a necessity for support, owing to internal 
dangers, which in the nature of things cannot continue long, 
Nihilism may succeed in every other object, but notin making 
itself a permanent institution. -One cannot sit on the dagger’s 
point, any more than on the bayonet’s. France is as hostile 
as ever, and, in spite of the loss of two provinces and of re. 
peated efforts directed against her, is probably twice as strong 
as in 1869. Italy until this Tunis affair was more French 
than German, and even now the Republican party and the 
Garibaldians, who represent so much of the feeling of the 
masses and of the future, though they represent it imper- 
fectly, have pronounced openly and vigorously for the old 
alliance. The Scandinavian kingdoms are suspiciously 
watchful; while England, though not unfriendly, still awaits 
the reasons for displaying either confidence or cordiality, 
There is nothing visible in the tone of Continental sentiment 
to prevent M. Gambetta, should Prince Bismarck resign or de- 
part, from offering the Hapsburgs a great prize, and forming the 
long-dreaded anti-German coalition. The Empire, with its two 
millions of bayonets, may be as far beyond the reach of attack 
asin 1871; butin the ten years Prince Bismarck has attracted 
no solid friends, has secured no new defence in universal 
opinion, and has not “redded up” the standing and most 
dangerous quarrel with France, 

External security may have been unattainable, but how of 
internal affairs? Look at the position of the three perma- 
nent powers within the Empire, the three intended always to 
remain, The dynasty—a factor of the first importance, for 
Hohenzollerns are not lay figures, and they made Prussia—is 
certainly no safer than before. It is not protected by deeper 
loyalty among the masses, while in a section of those masses 
new and acute disloyalty has developed itself, till a party 
which would destroy the Throne counts 500,000 votes at the 
polls, and the Emperor is hardly more personally secure than 
the Czar. The doubts of a third of the population—the 
Catholics—whether their religion was safe in a Protestant 
Empire have been intensified; while the discontent of 
the Protestants is so great that Prince Bismarck himself 
admits that in a Parliament elected by universal suffrage he 
can nowhere find a majority, and he has within ten days been 
twice defeated on cardinal proposals by nearly unanimous de 
cisions. He asked for a tax on men exempt from service, and 
was beaten without a division, his own great fellow-worker, 
Count yon Moltke, walking out, probably from a desire to keep 
up the impression that exemption was not a privilege, but a mis- 
fortune ; and he asked for biennial instead of annual budgets, 
and was hopelessly defeated. The Parliament which might 
have replaced all other sources of unity, because it could have 
created all, is openly at variance with the Government, and 
yet it is not strong. It can do nothing but veto, and it does 
nothing. Prince Bismarck has, in fact, so managed this potent 
instrument during ten years, that it is only vigorously alive when 





it is thwarting him, a result which, whether he is right or the 
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ament right, is certainly no source of strength. No new 
ntary leaders have been developed. No possible 
have been formed within the Reichstag. No union 
has been effected between Parliamentary success and office, and 

et Parliament has been in no way superseded. The result, there- 
fore, is that if Prince Bismarck died, or retired to Pomerania— 
and heissixty-eight—the Emperor would be compelled to choose 
counsellors outside Parliament, who would have no majority 
ready for them in Parliament, yet who could not take a step 
forward without Parliamentary consent. The instrument is as 
necessary as ever, but it does not work. If that is success in 
developing great institutions, what is failure? Yet there never 
was a great statesman who had so many facilities for making 
Parliament useful, or one to whom the work would have been 
so easy. The German Reichstag, resting on the whole people, 
was, when in harmony with the Emperor, quite absolute, and 
for years its first idea was to help on Prince Bismarck and his 

Jans. It was horrified at the idea of his resigning. It voted 
him anything he wanted, up to that terrible Seven Years’ 
Military Bill. It taxed its own constituents with a will. It 
was ready, if asked, to sweep all Particularist Governments 
away. It had throughout the ten years no single favourite 
whom it was not ready to abandon at the Prince's bidding. It 
would have liked nothing better than to furnish the Chancellor 
with a group of colleagues whom it would have compelled 
to obey his direction, just as the French Assembly com- 
pels Ministers, who, nevertheless, are responsible, to obey 
M. Gambetta. Yet Prince Bismarck finds this body, 
though at first so submissive to himself, and elected even 
yet by constituents devoted to himself, so unmanageable, 
that he proposes to halve its sittings, is always taunting 
it as an obstacle to his plans, and does not now ask its 
help on any serious undertaking, but rather withdraws from 
the undertaking himself. ‘I should like,” he says, “* Universal 
Assurance, but I cannot stand the speeches in opposition,’— 
the speaker himself being one of the readiest and certainly the 
weightiest orator who speaks German. 

Prince Bismarck cannot be said to fail, for he maintains 
himself, he is master on many great subjects, and he is most 
formidable in Europe ; but still less can he be said to succeed, 
for he does not advance towards his objects. The Empire to 
which he is devoted continues, and is strong, but it rather 
recedes than advances, is less rooted in the affection of the 
people, less able to bear great sacrifices, less secure against 
internal explosions than it was ten years ago. Itsuse of Prince 
Bismarck for those ten years, despite his powers, his courage, 
and his immense resources, has been, on the whole, worse than 
infructuous, and though it still believes in the instrument, it 
has ceased to expect the out-turn. That, if it is not failure, 
is not success ; and if we were writing of any one else, we should 
say it was proof that Prince Bismarck, though a great diplo- 
matist, was not a great administrator. We are slow to say it 
of him, because the end is not yet, because his genius lies in 
great coups, and because we do not know exactly how far he 
has been fettered by his master, or by irresistible circum- 
stances. But we hold it to be clear that except as 
regards the work of perfecting military organisation, which is 
far from entirely his, the labour of ten years has been to an 
incredible extent thrown away, and that the ultimate govern- 
ment of Germany, the institutions which are to keep her 
“united, strong, and durable,” have still, if not to be made, or 
at least to be set in movement. Germany is like a factory in 
which one man possesses the needful secret of the trade. 
There are the orders in heaps, there is the material in pro- 
fusion, there are the machines all bright and ready, but, in 
the absence of one workman, nothing can go on. Sucha 
factory may do wonderful work, and yield for a time a 
wonderful dividend ; but while the situation lasts, and one man 
jealously guards the secret, neither solidity nor permanence 
can justly be attributed to its shares. 


Parli 
Parliame 
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THE EDUCATION OF NAVAL CADETS. 
its the House of Lords last week, Lord Monteagle originated 


a discussion on the present system of educating young 
Naval Officers, by putting to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
a question as to the advisability of raising the limit of age 
for the admission of Cadets. Speakers who followed Lord 
Monteagle, and especially Lord Dalhousie and Lord Sudeley, 
both officers of considerable professional reputation, discussed 
the whole subject of Naval education. But the point about 
Which there appeared to be a real difference of opinion was 
distinctly that indicated in the original question, viz., the 





proper age for admitting boys into the Navy. That the existing 
plan of education requires alteration was conceded by every 
one who took part in the discussion. Even Lord Northbrook, 
as far as can be made out from the report of his remarks in 
the Zimes, did not deny the necessity of “ changes and im- 
provements.” The present system was described with reason- 
able fullness and perfect accuracy by Lord Dalhousie. A boy 
is nominated to a cadetship when he is between the ages of 
twelve, and thirteen and a half years. He has, by a regulation 
very recently made, to submit to a “limited ’’ competitive ex- 
amination; that is to say, his nomination really only gives 
him a right to compete for a cadetship, three boys being nomi- 
nated for every appointment open. The successful candidate is 
sent for two years to an old line-of-battle hulk, lying in the close 
harbour of Dartmouth. As Lord Dalhousie, who was for some 
time the commander—which, it should be explained, is not 
the captain, but the second-in-command—of this hulk, tho 
‘ Britannia,’ says, “ it is only by courtesy that she could be called 
aship.” Theeducation in this simz/acrum of a ship is apparently 
very much what it is at any second or third-rate school on shore, 
for the course of instruction is narrow, with a slight profes- 
sional or technical tinge. The qualification “ slight” seems 
justifiable, as boys usually leave the ‘ Britannia’ without any 
useful knowledge of many of the most important branches of 
modern Naval science, ¢.g., of steam, of gunnery, or of torpedo- 
warfare, Of course, it is not pretended that they can 
acquire any practical acquaintance with pure seamanship. 
For the next four and a half or five and a half years, after 
leaving the ‘ Britannia,’ lads go to sea, as a rule, in the great 
masted armour-clads, which pass most of their time in port, 
because in those ships there are Naval Instructors. Here, ac- 
cording to Lord Dalhousie, “ they are expected to do the duty 
of officers and perform the tasks of school-boys.” As seems 
only natural, “they make very little progress in anything.” 
The operations of real seamanship which they would be likely 
to witness in the ironclad monsters—in the Mediterranean, for 
instance—are few and far between; and whilst such are in pro- 
gress, midshipmen are in general kept, not on deck, where they 
might observe them, but below, at a desk, studying some 
book-subject, the principal use of a knowlege of which 
is, that it may help them to pass a subsequent examination. 
We have it on Lord Dalhousie’s authority, that “ there is abso- 
lutely no provision for teaching our Naval Cadets the A B C 
of seamanship.” It is no wonder, therefore, that Admirals, 
even of progressive views, lament the ignorance of seamanship 
amongst our younger officers. But the theoretical knowledge 
which they are supposed to acquire, whilst being so sedulously 
debarred from making any real acquaintance with even the 
every-day duties of their profession that one Captain is said 
to have lately asked to have additional officers appointed to 
his ship to do the work of the Midshipmen when at school, is 
evidently not very extensive. The attempt to set up a 
school on board ship, amongst the necessary noises and in- 
finity of distractions of a man-of-war in commission, has 
been rightly described as “ futile.”” The consequence is that 
when, at the end of his nominally sea-going period of service, 
a young officer goes to Greenwich to pass the qualifying ex- 
aminations for the rank of Lieutenant, it is found necessary to 
teach him all over again just what he was supposed to learn ia 
the ‘ Britannia,’ and to have perfected himself in at sea. One 
of the chief objects, therefore, of maintaining the costly estab- 
lishment at Greenwich, is that it may do what the compara- 
tively equally costly establishment at Dartmouth was expressly 
instituted to do. It seems obvious from this that the attempt 
to make Naval oflicers, with all the acquirements necessary 
at the present day, out of mere children of twelve or thirteen, 
has completely failed. If the ‘ Britannia’ has answered its 
purpose, what can be the use of repeating the instruction sup- 
posed to have been imparted in that stationary hulk a second 
time at Greenwich? The condition of things may be thus 
summed up :—Naval Cadets are entered when too young to 
choose a profession for themselves; they have to undergo a 
competitive examination in purely scholastic subjects, at an 
age at which many advocates of such competitions think them 
mischievous ; they are deliberately kept from going to sea for 
two years, during which their education is of a narrow kind ; 
they spend some five years at sea, in the very ships in whicha 
knowledge of seamanship is most difficult to acquire, and every 
obstacle is put in the way of their acquiring any at all, 
by care being taken that they are not in general allowed to 
be on deck during the working hours of the day. It may be 
asked,—How is it that so many officers are still able to pass 
with credit the examinations which they have eventually to 
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undergo at Greenwich? The answer is that, according to the 
official Navy List at the beginning of the year, out of more 
than 170 Sub-Lieutenants who had passed the Greenwich 
examination, only six succeeded in getting first-class 
certificates, and that the examination does not take place 
until all who undergo it have had six months’ special 
instruction at the Greenwich College itself. Had the 
original ‘Britannia’ education, and the imperfect school 
instruction during the “sea-going” period, been alone 
relied upon, we may well suppose that there would not 
have been even 4 per cent. of first-classes. That a remedy for 
this state of things is needed, seems only too certain. That 
remedy Lord Dalhousie and a large and growing body of 
Naval Officers believe will be found in raising the age of entry, 
and modifying the plan of training our youngsters. The 
argument in favour of appointment to the Navy at a tender 
age is that it early inures boys to the hardships of a sea-life, 
and makes them grow up insensibly to be seamen. This, no 
doubt, had immense force in it, when boys did go to sea at 
twelve or thirteen. But after the Crimean war, the practice 
of sending them to sea immediately on appointment ceased ; 
the training-ship was established; and it became the 
rule to keep them for two years in the school-hulk before 
setting foot on board a sea-going ship. The object of this 
was to permit them more nearly to complete their education, 
a practical admission that in these days if it finished at thir- 
teen, it was too soon. Now, unless it can be shown that the 
¢ Britannia’ training, carried out at great cost to the country, 
is superior to that of a good school on shore—and the exist- 
ence of the chief Department at Greenwich seems to prove that 
it is by no means so—there does not appear to be a single 
reason why boys should not nominally, as well as really, begin 
their career as Naval officers two years later than at present, 
when they would be more likely to know their own minds, and 
be more thoroughly grounded in the subjects of most use 
to them in their profession. It would be dangerous to 
infer, from the condition of the Navy at present, and the 
qualifications of its superior officers, that the existing system 
has answered. The Admirals and Captains on the List now, 
entered under the old pre-Crimean system ; and that many of 
them have distinguished themselves as men of high scientific 
and professional attainments, only shows that individual worth 
will frequently rise superior to all defects of education. They 
at least began to acquire a knowledge of seamanship when 
very young, which their successors are prevented from doing, 
and their doing so does not seem to have blunted their scien- 
tific faculties. What the Admirals and Captains who know 
only the present system will be like, is a matter of extreme 
interest to the country,—of an interest so obvious, indeed, 
that an investigation of our present method of educating young 
officers seems urgently called for. 





THE INCONSISTENCIES OF RITUALISTS. 


HE letters we print to-day on the question of the recent vote 
in the Convocation of York seem to call for some comment. 
They display, in a very high degree, that illogical persistence 
which is at once the weakness and the strength of the party 
to which the writers belong. The Ritualists never seem to 
see when they have not a leg left to stand on, and as a conse- 
quence of this singular defect of vision, they go on standing 
pretty nearly as well without legs as with them. ~ Dr. Little- 
dale’s letter shows, we are sorry to say, another characteristic, 
which deserves more unqualified censure. Even if the Bench 
of Bishops and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
were the sinners he believes them to be, he would have done 
well to imitate the timidity of the Archangel, and to content 
himself with saying, “The Lord rebuke thee.’ In what 
follows, we shall notice only his unpersonal comments. 

Dr. Littledale throws off with an inaccuracy. He speaks 
of “the voting at York on Bishop Fraser’s proposal to abolish 
the Ornaments Rubric, and to stereotype the usage of the last 
two hundred years.” Asa matter of fact, no vote was taken 
on any such proposal. Bishop Fraser had, in the first instance, 
proposed to stereotype the usage of the last two hundred 
years, but in deference to the Bishop of Durham, he had 
withdrawn this part of his motion, and the vote actually taken 
was simply on the question whether a new Ornaments Rubric 
should be framed, to take the place of the present one. The 
inaccuracy is not material, however, to Dr. Littledale’s argu- 
ment. The reason alleged by the Bishop of Manchester for 
framing a new Rubric is that the existing Rubric “is ambigu- 
ous,” and Dr, Littledale maintains that this allegation is “ not 





a rr icaradas 
true.” Now, in all the concerns of life except those in wh: 
Ritualists are specially interested, ambiguity is a pt 
fact. No matter how convinced a man may be that a 
words ought to be interpreted in a particular sense he vj 
admit that the fact that people are found to interpret en 
in another sense makes them ambiguous,—to this exten 
at all events, that if there be an authority in existence ca ‘ 
of defining them, it is well that this authority should be 
appealed to. An unambiguous law is a law to which on] 0 
meaning can be given, and the best possible proof that sald 
than one meaning can be given to a law, is the fact that : 
than one meaning as been given to it. This is precise} the 
state of the case as regards the Ornaments Rubric, When Sir 
J. T. Coleridge, as quoted by Dr. Littledale, said that the 
Rubric was “ perfectly unambiguous in language,” he could 
only mean that it was so in his opinion. If Sir J, 7, 
ridge’s reading of the Rubric had remained the only readin 
of it, his opinion as to its unambiguity would have been 
established. But it is overset by the circumstance that other 
Judges have given a different reading of the Rubric. Even if 
we could accept Dr. Littledale’s incredible explanation of this 
difference, and hold that the Judges in question were not acti 
in good-faith, and that they only pretended to read the Bubric 
in the way they did, we should siill say that a rubric which 
could be so read was ambiguous, and that it was high 
desirable to replace it by one as to the exact meaning of which 
no question could be raised. 

Dr. Littledale next denies that “ what the Courts lay down 
as the law, is the law.” That, he says, “ isa very good general 
maxim, but it does not hold good in the case of fraudulent 
attempts to set aside the law.” It would have been better for 
his argument if he had stopped there, but instead of this, he 
gives an illustration of his position which shows very clearly 
the confusion into which he has fallen. ‘One clause in g 
will or any similar document which proves fraud vitiates the 
whole document, and brands it as a forgery ;” and then he goes 
on to instance certain statements in the Purchas and Ridsdale 
judgments which have this effect. But how is the existence 
of the “one clause in a will or other document which 
proves fraud” to be established? Not, surely, by the mere 
statement of the persons interested in setting aside the docu. 
ment, It is their business, if they hold the clause to be 
fraudulent, to lay the evidence before a Court of law, and to 
ask the Court to declare that the document is a forgery, §o 
long as they do not do this, no sensible person pays any 
attention to their assertions. In this case, the document 
which it is sought to impugn, is a judgment of a Court from 
whose decrees there is no appeal. Consequently, the only 
means of upsetting it is by an application to the Legislature. 
No matter what the motives of the Judges may have been, 
what the Courts lay down as the law, is the law, for the time 
being,—the law, that is to say, until it has been declared 
not to be the law by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or 
made not to be the law by Parliament. What would 
Dr. Littledale say of a man who maintained that a clause 
in a will had been obtained by fraud, but declined to bring 
the question before the Courts? Or what would he say of an 
Irish tenant who refused to petition in favour of the Land 
Bill, on the ground that the Act of 1870, if properly inter- 
preted, would give the tenants everything that the Bill pro- 
poses to give them? We suspect that to the first he would 
say, “The question is not what you think of the will, but 
what the Courts think of it ;’’ and to the second, “ The ques 
tion is not how the Act of 1870 ought to have been inter 
preted, but how it has been interpreted.” We say precisely 
the same thing to Dr. Littledale. You may think as badly of 
the Judges as you like, but unless Parliament interferes, the 
judgment of the Court of Final Appeal in Ecclesiastical Causes 
will be treated as law, whether it be law or not. The 
only thing to be done, therefore, is to get the law altered, 
and thus make it declare unmistakably what you—but, 
unfortunately, not the Judges—maintain that it always has 
declared. Now, the first step to getting a new Rubric adop 
by Parliament, is to get it adopted by Convocation. When 
the majority of the Lower House of the Northern Convocation 
rejected the Bishop of Manchester’s motion in its amended 
form, they refused to take the only step which can possibly 
have the effect which they professedly desire. 

Our other correspondent, Mr. Fletcher, makes a somewhat 
better defence of the vote. He thinks that the argument oa 
which the Ridsdale judgment was based has since been com 
pletely demolished by Mr. Parker, so that, in all probability, 
“If the Church Association were to be so unlucky as to prose 
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who would plead before the Public Worship 
- ay ae and the Privy Council Committee, the vest- 
“ lights, &c., would be declared legal.” We feel pretty 
pene that if such a clergyman were brought before the 
co lic Worship Regulation Court, Lord Penzance would hold 
o “ was bound by the decision of the Court above, and 
= unless the Judges forming the Judicial Committee in the 
tical case happened to have satisfied themselves before- 
hand of the soundness of Mr. Parker’s argument, they would 
robably decline to reopen the question. However, if all 
Fat stands between the Ritualists and a declaration that the 
law is on their side is the want of an opportunity to bring the 
new evidence to the notice of the Judicial Committee, why is 
+a friendly suit instituted? Let the many curious incidents 
of the controversy receive a still more curious addition, in the 
shape of a suit undertaken solely for the purpose of formally 
putting the Court in possession of the results of Mr. Parker’s 
research. The English Church Union could hardly find 
the funds for such a suit, inasmuch as they do not 
admit that the Judicial Committee has any jurisdiction in 
the matter; but there must be a sufficient number of High 
Churchmen who are not hampered by this scruple, and yet 
gre anxious to have the legality of lights and vestments 
declared, to make the provision of the costs a matter of little 
difficulty. Speaking for ourselves, however, we should still 
refer a new Rubric, for the simple reason that no judicial 
rehabilitation of the existing rubric can furnish the provisions 
which are needed to restrict the use of the Ornaments, 
supposing them to be legal, to churches in which the congrega- 
tion does not object to their introduction. For this purpose, 
at all events, legislation would still be required, even if the 
Judicial Committee were to eat every word that they have 
ever uttered. 

When Dr. Littledale disputes the compliment we paid the 
Bishops on their “ statesmanship,” we must remind him 
that our praise was relative. It is not the Bishops generally 
that we credited with this quatity, but the Bishops as com- 
pared with the Lower House of Convocation. To that opinion 
we adhere. The Archbishop of York and the Bishops of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Ripon, and Sodor and Man may, as Dr. 
Littledale says, ‘“ mean only mischief, when they are agreed.” 
But at all events, they know how to put their adversaries in 
the wrong. Of course, we do not expect Dr. Littledale to 
admit this. We cannot recall a single instance in which he 
has ever thought his party in the wrong. But when half the 
Clergy and the Court of Final Appeal in Ecclesiastical Causes 
are of opinion that the Church of England does not sanction 
the use of vestments, we must continue to think that the de- 
fenders of vestments are in the wrong, if they refuse to move 
the two Convocations to say plainly what the Church does 
sanction, and what she does not. 








BISHOP MAGEE ON FORGIVENESS. 


A SERMON on Forgiveness, preached by the Bishop of 
Peterborough before the University of Oxford on October 
24th last, and published last J anuary, not by himself, but by a 
Baptist mission in India which had got hold of the sermon, 
under the strong impression that it might help to remove 
tationalistic objections to the doctrine of the Atonement, has 
just rebounded to this country. Like most of Dr. Magee’s 
efforts, it has stuff in it (which, by the way, means just the 
opposite to saying that it is stuff,—we suppose because the first 
form of expression does not deny that there is intellectual form 
as well as stuff, while the latter is intended to do so and it is 
clear that stuff without form is never of a nature to produce 
any moral impression at all). The object of the sermon is to 
show that forgiveness, in any deep and searching sense of the 
word, 1s not the simple matter that, easy-going benevolence 
conceives it to be,—that it involves so great an inversion 
of the whole structure, not merely of the individual nature, but 
of the social system under which we live, that it may well be 
the main purpose of so stupendous a divine action as the in- 
carnation of God in humanity, so to flush, as it were, all the 
myriad natural channels of human resentment and vengeance 
against wrong, as to transform them into agencies of love and 
mercy. So far, says the Bishop of Peterborough, from for- 
giveness, true forgiveness, being the simplest thing in the 
World, it is the nearest thing imaginable to self-contradiction 
0 suppose that, human nature being what it is, and human 
ociety being what it is, forgiveness can be realised at 





all. The text of the sermon is, “ Forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors,” and the pith of the argument is contained. 
in the following passage :— 


““Now, it is quite true that the creditor may remit the penalty to 
you, and you hold it to be the very noblest charity if he does. What 
then? Is all the penalty remitted ? Have you escaped all the pun- 
ishment of your act? He has forgiven you, but have you, for that 
reason, forgiven yourself? Nay, is it not often the case that the 
very fullness and freeness of his forgiveness is a heaping of coals of 
fire upon your head, and that they are kindled and fanned into a 
flame by the very breath of his compassion? You know it is so, and 
in all the better and finer natures it is ever most keenly so. Already, 
then, we have discovered this, that between equals there is no abso- 
lute and entire remission of sin possible. Behind the figure of the 
creditor,—even of the forgiving creditor,—there already begins to 
rise up, and to project itself upon our path, the shadow of law,—of 
law which, because it is law, is pitiless, unforgiving, unchangeable, 
inevitable. Even in this simplest and most rudimentary case of for- 
giveness, there is no absolute remission. Let us pass one step further, 
to the case of social forgiveness. Suppose you and I are spectators 
of some cruel martyrdom, and we hear the martyr, with his dying 
breath, breathing out his forgiveness and his blessing upon his mur- 
derers ; would any of you feel disposed to take up that legacy of for- 
giveness, and to repeat the blessing you had just heard the martyr 
pronounce ? Would you not, rather, feel your heart stirred by the 
deepest and most righteous indignation, calling for the very passion 
of justice upon his tormentors? And would you not resolve and vow 
that you would not know rest and peace until you had avenged him 
of his cruel wrong? Why is it that we could not forgive a wrong 
upon another? Just for this reason, that it is his wrong, and not 
ours. Weare not merely spectators of the crime; we are, by the 
fact of our being there, and of our being members of a society to 
which he and we belong, judges of the crime; and we have no right 
to remit the penalty. And there is another reason. The instinct of 
self-preservation is strong in our hearts, as it is strong in the heart 
of society. A society founded upon mere benevolence and upon a 
universal forgiveness of offences could not hold together for a day. 
You see that we have advanced astep. We have still the creditor to 
be paid, and we have still the law, and the person or persons who are 
to enforce the law. But observe to what small dimensions the per- 
sonal element in this equation has shrunk. You see how great 
already looms the idea of law. You see that the debtor and creditor 
are already becoming both together debtors to the great, inexorable, 
universal law that binds the creditor to punish, and binds the debtor 
to suffer. In this aspect, you see that human forgiveness is not such 
an easy thing. The criminal has little to fear from the anger of his 
judge who is enforcing the law; but for that very reason, he has 
nothing to hope from his compassion. It is law that we are coming 
more and more in contact with, and less and less with personality.” 


And then the Bishop goes on to point out that even if the 
penalty on a social defaulter has been paid, society can never 
really forgive him in the sense of replacing him in his former 
position, giving him back his hopes, his prospects, his inherit- 
ance, or the inheritance of those with whom he has been con- 
nected and who have suffered through his disgrace. Still less, 
argues the Bishop, can we imagine God, who has not been and 
cannot be personally injured by any finite being’s wrong-doing, 
and who is the absolute creator and inward sustainer of the 
fine and infinitely spreading network of social retribution, to 
forgive freely in the manner that seems to be thought so easy. 
For this involves undoing everything that the natural system 
of society has been specially built up to do, a reversal of the 
very set and current of all that is most valuable in the organie 
processes of the social world ; and yet what is desired and craved 
by the heart, is that he who created that system and planted 
the seeds and watered the roots of those organic pro- 
cesses, shall reverse all that he has done. Is not this, asks 
the Bishop, to require what is in the strictest sense super- 
natural, and even more than supernatural, since it is in 
some sense the superseding of Nature, the bringing out from 
Nature the very opposite result from that which it appears de- 
signed and carefully constructed to produce? If this can be 
done at all, is it not a result worthy of so stupendous a 
miracle as the life and death of God incarnate in man, to 
effect it P 

Now, we should heartily agree with the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s drift, if he did not seem to us to confuse, to a certain 
extent, the remission of penalty with the forgiveness of 
sins,—two totally different, though very closely connected 
things. No doubt, it is very easy for men to feel after the 
following manner :—‘ So far as this injury which I have 
suffered is simply an obliteration of the happiness of my own 
life, I would ignore it; but it is not, and could not be, merely 
that. It involves disloyalty to human society, encouragement 
to all who break the divine laws of that society; it is the 
seed of anarchy, and must bear a harvest of new wrong; it 
is a duty not to forgive it,—at all events without evidence of such 
a complete change of heart and life as could alone fix any 
limit to the mischief.” And no doubt, insuch a state of feeling 
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as that, the confusion between the duty of exacting penalty, and 
unforgivingness of feeling is so subtle and profound, that the 
point where the one passes into the other is quite indiscernible. 
But for all that, the two things are, really and morally, perfectly 
distinct. Forgiveness is certainly possible without a remission of 
the penalty, for in some sense no purely natural penalties, no 
penalties except those imposed at the discretion of free beings, 
are ever remitted by the system of Providence, so that all 
personal forgiveness by God, is forgiveness in spite of the rigid 
exaction of all those penalties entailed by the natural con- 
sequences of wrong. And what genuine forgiveness means, as 
distinguished from the actual remission of penalties, is, we take 
it, this,—that he who genuinely forgives is eager for the 
moment when any remissible penalty may be safely remitted, 
instead of slow and loth to recoguise that that moment has 
arrived. When, then, the Bishop implies—if he does imply, as 
we understand him in the following passage—that there is a 
positive difficulty in conceiving of a forgiving God, we can- 
not follow him. God, he writes, “Is the Author of that very 
constitution of things, of those inexorable and unalterable laws, 
under which we have seen that forgiveness is scarcely conceiv- 
able. Are we to suppose, then, that he will deflect those laws, 
and turn them aside, at our bidding? Are we to suppose that 
those mills of God, which, as the ancients said, grind so slowly 
and grind so very small that nothing escapes them, at the last 
will be stilled by our prayer? Where is there any room, amidst 
this moral constitution of the universe, ruled by a moral ruler,— 
where is there any room for the forgiveness of sin? Where can 
you find the idea of the easily forgiving God which at first 
seemed so natural? Do you not see that all this magniloquent 
and windy talk about a merciful and compassionate God, so 
facile in his forgiveness, is the poor conception of modern 
Theism—the poorest and lowest conception you can form of 
God ?—that it does not rise above the low thought of the 
savage, which pictures him merely as the angry and offended 
man? Rise but one degree above that,—rise in your thought 
to the conception of him as the Judge of the earth and the 
Author and Controller of the moral universe, and all this talk 
about easy, good-natured forgiveness, vanishes as the cloud- 
wreath vanishes at the rising of the sun.” Surely it is not 
only conceivable, but necessary to conceive, that while God has 
created all this great system which entails so much suffering upon 
those who transgress the moral laws of society, he is, nevertheless, 
quite full of that desire to bring about and recognise any change 
of a kind to justify a limit to this suffering, which unforgiving 
men do not feel, and which they justify themselves for not feeling 
under the pretext of indignant justice. It does not seem to us to 
be at all true that it takes any miracle to convince those of us 
who understand the word “ God” at all, that he is in this sense 
full of forgiveness,—namely, that whatever the rigidity of his 
laws and the irrevocability of his sentences, he is always intent 
to foster in us the spirit which redeems us from the operation 
ef the severest of those laws, and saves us from incurring the 
most terrible of those sentences, and that he watches for the 
moment when the accumulation of further penalties may safely 
stop, more tenderly than any father watches for the moment when 
he may safely stay the suffering of his child. It seems to us to 
need no miracle at all to convince us that whatever may be the 
difficulty in releasing sinful beings from the proper penalties of 
their sins, God, as God, seeks to breathe into us the spirit 
which arrests in us the disposition to incur those penalties, 
promotes in us the yearning for a mode of life which avoids 
them, and instead of holding us fast in the iron fetters 
of evil habits, constantly endeavours to dissolve those evil 
habits in the glow of a higher inspiration. It is not 
difficult to distinguish widely between the spirit of for- 
giveness and the actual remission of penalties,—which the 
Bishop has too much mixed up together. The clear test of the 
former is, the wish to hasten the moment when all penalties may 
be safely remitted; and this desire we always do ascribe, as the 
prophets always did ascribe it, to God. Of the latter, of course 
we are no judges, except in the smallest possible way, in mat- 
ters chiefly concerning injuries to ourselves; but any man who 
finds himself dwelling with anything like satisfaction on the 
duty he owes to society not to remit penalty, instead of dwell- 
ing on it with keen pain, may be sure that he is wholly 
destitute of the divine spirit of forgiveness. 

Where we differ, then, from the Bishop of Peterborough—if, 
‘indeed, we do differ from him-or, at all events, differ from the 
meaning which his language suggests to us, is only in this,— 





that we cannot see the least pretence for the fre 
of a certain school of theologians that there is anything regy; 
site to be done or suffered by God, before God could forgive Pr 
those who are penitent, in the only sense we attach to the aa 
“ forgiveness,”—a sense not in the least involving the Yremisgj 
of a certain class of natural penalties. The Atonement ond 
bein any sense a condition sine quad non of divine forgiven 
for the truly penitent. Whatever it be, it can only be somethin 
essential for producing in men the frame of mind requisite for 
God’s forgiveness, not something requisite for producing in God 
the willingness,—nay, if we may so speak, the divine passion —to 
forgive, so soon as that state of mind is produced. That is the 
falsehood against which, as we understand it, those who dislike 
and dread many of the Evangelical statements of the gj 
ficance of the Atoneinent, so earnestly protest. 

For the rest, we go heartily with Dr. Magee in thinking that 
there is an infinitely greater difficulty in producing in men, on 
the one hand, that state of genuine penitence which alone 
deserves forgiveness, and, on the other, the human power to 
forgive, than the Rationalistic philosophy supposes, Nothing 
short of the conviction that there is what we hayg 
called a passion to forgive in God, will overcome the 
deadness and despair of those who realise fully that they 
can never undo the evil that they have done, in the sense of 
wiping out its far-reaching moral consequences. And nothing 
short of such a conviction will overcome that freezing and stony 
anger against evil with which the heart of the self-righteous 
“elder son” of the parable, was overflowing. If to overcome these 
two hardly surmountable barriers to genuine penitence and 
genuine forgiveness, be the object of the Incarnation, if it be to 
demonstrate, as nothing else could demonstrate, the passion of 
God for the reclamation of the sinner, then we understand the 
meaning of the Bishop; but we have, and can have, no sym- 
pathy with the theology which would make it appear that 
even before God can yearn to see true penitence, to see the true 
opportunity for divine forgiveness, some great transaction or 
other must take place within his own nature, in order to 
enable him to feel, that which we could not believe him to be God 
if he had not felt from the first moment of the existence of 
moral evil in the Universe. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL IDEAL OF LIFE. 

if would be difficult to illustrate the difference between the 

Irish and English, the Catholic and the Protestant, way of 
looking at things more perfectly than by the scene in the House 
of Commons on Friday week. A debate on the Irish labourer 
had been going on quietly enough, when Mr. Bright made 
a speech, the drift of which was that Irishmen had themselves 
to thank for their want of industrial prosperity. They did not 
care to “seek business, or to do business, or to succeed in busi- 
ness.” They had too many Saints’ Days, on which they did no 
work; and they neglected their natural advantages, did not 
employ even the magnificent water-power which came down 
from Lough Corrib. It was a speech, in fact, inculcating the 
English view of the necessity and the nobleness of the 
industrial life, and seemed, we doubt not, to most English 
Members present a perfectly sensible, if unexpectedly Philis- 
tine address. It drove Irishmen present, however, quite 
frantic. They rushed upon Mr. Bright, they abused him, they 
tore him, they told him he was a sham, they denounced his 
speech as another wrong to Ireland, and, in short, they exhibited 
a degree of passion which left upon the British mind the im- 
pression that either they were hopelessly wrong-headed, or they 
were talking insincere nonsense for some ulterior object. The 
former is, we think, the London idea, the latter that of country 
correspondents. 

We dare say both ideas are partially true. Irishmen, when 
they get upon the wrongs of their country, are often wrong: 
headed,—that is, they will persist in seeing slights where none are 
intended; and Mr. Parnell’s followers are often insincere, raging 
against Ministers, not because they are angry, but because they 
think an appearance of anger will lead to concessions. But 
there was something in the scene more than all this, somes 
thing which made the Irishmen see, as by a sort of instinct 
that an attack upon Mr. Bright would please the constituencies 
behind. There was the clash of two widely different, almost 
hostile, ideals of civilisation. Mr. Bright’s speech was a 
germane to the immediate matter, which was the way to = 
labourers prosperous, and very good of its kind ; but all throug! 
it there ran an assumption that the industrial system of lifes 
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the true system 5 that it is a duty, if you possess “ water privi- 
Jeges,” to use them; that it is slightly immoral, or at all 
events inept, not to seek business, do business, and succeed 
jn business ; that, in fact, Treland full of mills and 
machinery, and “hands” and humming toil, would not 
only be a richer, but a better and nobler Ireland. You 
can see as you read that Mr. Bright had the North of Eng- 
land in his mind,—the counties full of cities, and mills, and 
manufactures, where men, crowded to the last degree, still earn 
high wages, and work six days a week all the days of their lives, 
and utilise every streamlet, and cover every river with steamers, 
and “do business” more or less profitable all day long; and that he 
was thinking, if that scene could only be repeated in Ireland, how 
little necessity there would be for Land Bills, or for discussing 
labourers’ wages,—how little idleness would remain, and how 
rich comparatively ~~ — _ The thought is quite 
e, and is not only Mr. Bright’s thought, but the English 
honeht, so strongly though so unconsciously held that the 
majority will think its utterance a work of supererogation, and 
regard those who dispute it as either ill-judging persons, or men 
infected with Mr. Ruskin’s “ unpractical” views. The sensible 
Englishmen who do not hold that the industrial life is the right 
life, that a nation should make itself rich by all honest means 
in its power, that an improved Birmingham is a lofty ideal, are 
scarcely to be found, and have in politics or social life the 
smallest conceivable influence. 
And yet the proposition is surely disputable. If it is not, if 
it is self-evident and beyond argument as regards nations, it is 
odd that it should so often be denied as regards the individual ; 
that every Christian pastor should preach against over-absorp- 
tion in earthly work, that every philosopher should descant on 
the blessings of leisure, that every economist should have some- 
thing to say on the advantages of independence, that every man 
who succeeds should abandon the industrial system and the 
hard-worked town, and betake himself to occupation which is 
not gainful, amid the comparatively restful life of some 
country-side, the more sequestered and tranquil the more 
pleasing. Why should not a nation have the feeling which 
the divine and the philosopher and the prosperous man 
all alike think so good for the individual, and cherish 
an ideal—often, no doubt, only a mental ideal, very dim and 
formless—of a life in which there should be some work, but 
much leisure; which should be passed in the country ; in which 
men should not be drawn in masses to exert themselves to the 
uttermost, but each man should have control of his time, and 
work much as it pleased him, and live a little king in his own 
place, sitting, in Old-Testament language, “ under his own vine 
and his own fig-tree;” in which the streams should be enjoyed and 
not utilised, and many days be passed without business, and 
the object of life be calm, and not success at all 2? The Englishman 
thinks such a life almost positively immoral, and talks of idlers 
and “lazy monks ’—they did most of the agriculture that was 
done,and all the tuition and bookmaking —and hankering always 
for the day when he shall retire and be quit of engrossing labour, 
denounces all non-industrial nations as foolish or perverse; but 
where is the reason for his rage? ‘That a man should main- 
tain himself by his labour, and his wife, and those whom he 
calls into existence while they are still weak, is most just, and 
itis wise for him to accumulate sufficient to face old age and 
tide over an evil day; but beyond that, the morality of toil must 
depend upon the man’s own nature and ideal, and certainly the 
kind of toil can make no difference. If he thinks leisure more 
beneficial to his mind or his soul than work, surely he has a 
right to leisure; nor is he in the wrong in pursuing it, if 
he only thinks it more enjoyable. The object of life is advance, 
but not advance in economic production. Work is not an end in 
itself, much less a special kind of work, and a nation is con- 
eeivable which would be very noble, yet would dislike factory 
work, with its long hours, its crushing-out of individualism, 
and its tendency to mental narrowness, most exceedingly. Man 
‘must work, but a man is not bound to be willing to be a cotton- 
spinner because he would earn more by cotton-spinning, nor is 
4 nation either. Its duty may be rest. If Massachusetts had 
placed a social ban on manufactures, and adhered to its old, 
ee erat God-fearing, slovenly farming life, Massa- 
‘ ‘ u nave” been poorer, but it would neither 

ave been less Christian, less cultivated, nor less de- 
‘age bel reasonable progress. If the Irish at heart sigh 
if e life of Tuscany, where prosperous peasants live a 

© of little change and less disorder, with scarcely any 





crime, and no mental excitement, they may be setting up a 
feeble ideal, but one not necessarily injurious to them as men. 
Their instinct that they would be happier so, and less irreligious, 
and less absorbed in ignoble cares, and less subject to in- 
fluences destructive of their rather fine social system, may be 
perfectly accurate; and for ourselves, we believe that it is so. 
There are men whom the fierce battle of industrial life does not 
deteriorate, and there are races also, the English being one of 
them; but there are also races which suffer from that struggle, 
which require leisure and a certain domestic peace to get out of 
themselves the best that is in them, and the Irish may be of that 
kind. 

If getting on is a duty, the life of Lancashire is an ideal life; 
but then, is the predicate beyond question? Life in a nation 
may have a higher and more powerful motor than that, and be 
very noble, too. Suppose an Eastern people, sincerely Christian, 
but, nevertheless, Oriental, given to leisure, and contemplation, 
and changelessness as to external things—dress, for example, 
and modes of getting daily bread—would that be a base nation ? 
We doubt it extremely, even if its intellectual movements were 
not intense; but, then, it might also be full of inquiry, and 
speculation, and thought, and then it would be a singularly 
noble people, far above Lancashiremen, though its torrents 
rushed useless to the sea, and its people refused unanimously 
to work in “ mills.” As far as mere happiness is concerned, a 
Moravian settlement often attains far more of it than a Yorkshire 
manufacturing village, and a Moravian settlement in which the 
mind should be thoroughly cultivated and set free is not an 
impossible dream. We question if the industrial impulse 
which has come to Germany has made her either better, or 
happier, or stronger; and are quite certain that there are 
races to whom, as to the mass of women, that impulse 
brings with it conditions which involve deterioration. Mr. 
Bright is affronted with the Saints’ Days, but they are 
but a method of securing leisure for social enjoyment ; 
and his friend who moaned over the £1,200 a year of profit 
lost through the holidays should insist, on the same grounds, 
on seven days’ work a week. Why should he have £1,200 a 
year more? Because there would be more in the country ? 
True enough, and so there would be more by millions, if all 
Irishmen were brigaded as workers, and compelled to toil by 
military discipline all day and every day, as in the later days of 

2ome the slaves on the farming properties were. Yet the 
national life would only be impoverished by that experiment, 
and so it might be if, for the general devotion to un- 
remunerative agriculture, we substituted a fierce and keen 
activity in the pursuit of gain. The Gospel of Labour 
is a very material gospel; and though idleness is vice, 
toil is neither virtue, nor, in itself, progress. ‘The labour of 
the crank only deteriorates convicts, and industry, however 
incessant, for the result of which it does not care, or does not 
care sufliciently to make the labour sweet, is but erauk labour for 
anation. Mr. Bright is a staunch friend of Ireland, and shonld 
have been spared abuse from Irish representatives; but tho 
ideal which they so badly represent is not, in itself, a worse one 
than his own,—is, indeed, we feel sure, for their race, a better 
one. 





HOBBIES. 

ORD BEACONSFIELD tells us in “ Endymion” that “life 
is always interesting, when you have a purpose and live 
in its fulfilment ;” and with this sentiment we thoroughly agree, 
and are furthermore convinced that only in proportion as any 
one acts according to this rule is he or she safe from ile 
clutches of the demon ennui. There are, however, a larye 
number of people in the world who have a difficulty about doiug 
this,—people whose time is either not at all or else only par- 
tially occupied ; who have no necessary work thrust upon them 
by external circumstances, whether they like it or not; and 
who are, therefore, peculiarly exposed to the insidious attacks 
of the afore-mentioned demon. And for these unfortunate in- 
dividuals, Nature seems to have provided a refuge from danger 
by furnishing Hobbies, since whoever is mounted thereon may 

confidently laugh the foe to scorn. 

In the sense of the word with which we are now concerned 
the term “ Hobby” is to be defined as an absorbing interest 
in something which is neither a duty nor a necessity; it is 
a sort of “extra” in life—a strange feature, that does not 
belong naturally, and that appears suddenly on the scene, 
without any notice of its approach. It may be a thing for 
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which you have never before had the least fancy,—which, in- 
deed, you may have hitherto regarded with contempt, or even 
aversion. But all at once there comes a surprising change. 
You discover that the formerly ignored pursuit has, as it were, 
taken possession of you; that it has become as the very apple 
of your eye; that you are ready to give yourself up to it heart and 
soul, without grudging the time, trouble, or money that it may 
cost; that you cheerfully labour at it, with whatever faculties 
of mind or body are required, in order thoroughly to understand 
and carry it on. For example, take the case of a lady of our 
acquaintance who had always greatly despised fishing. What 
attraction people could find in it was to her incomprehensible ; 
rat-catching, she said, she might bring herself possibly to take 
an interest in, but never fishing. At last, some years ago, she 
happened to go to an Irish moor with her brother; and he, not 
knowing what to do for her amusement, sent her out fly-fishing, 
under the keeper’s care. She caught three fish, and also caught 
her hook in her thumb, and had to have it cut out; and from 
that day the spirit of Izaak Walton entered into her. She 
bought a pair of fishing-stockings, and was to be seen in all 
weathers perseveringly wading and flogging the water, till she 
became an expert angler, and is now competent to discourse 
learnedly on the relative merits of flies, fishing-rods, and all 
such topics. Another lady, again, who had been mounted on a 
variety of hobbies, Dante, music, algebra, arithmetic, &c., had 
always had a strong dislike to everything connected with a 
farm. It bored her; she knew and cared nothing about it, and 
thought it associated with nasty smells which she could not 
endure. But suddenly agricultural matters assumed a new 
aspect, for farming became her hobby, and she discovered it to 
be the one thing worth living for and taking the trouble of 
studying. Books on thorough bass, Italian, and sums were left 
languishing on the shelves, and her table was covered ex- 
clusively with works upon the treatment of land, rotations 
of crops, manures, the management and feeding of stock, 
and similar subjects. She learnt to tell at a sniff whether 
a field were being dressed with guano, bones, superphosphate, 
or slaughter-house manure; and would lean long over the doors 
of the pigsties, or stand seriously pondering upon the “long”’ 
or “short”’ condition of a dung-heap, without heeding the savoury 
odours therefrom arising. And because the foregoing illustra- 
tions happen to have been taken from the weaker sex, it is by 
no means intended to convey that hobby-riding prevails more 
amongst women than men. Do we not know an artistic young 
man who, if an unusually striking sunset should occur when he 
is out shooting, will at once dismiss all further thought of 
making a good bag, send the keeper after sketch-book and 
colours, lay aside his gun, and calmly proceed to paint,—to the 
considerable disgust of his fellow-sportsmen? And have we 
not seen another gentleman, with any number of gardeners at 
command, who devotes every spare minute to his Auriculas, and 
is perpetually rushing off to their houses, that he may with his 
own hands move pots into or out of a drip, or open or shut 
panes of glass, to regulate the amount of air that is to blow 
upon the precious plants, just as if their welfare depended 
entirely upon his personal efforts ? 

The Hobby may be chemistry, music, lace, science, china, 
algebra, languages, history, politics, Volunteers, farming, 
gardening, athletics, painting, architecture, horse-racing, or 
what not. Be it what it may, and however little choice you 
may have had in the matter, you are, nevertheless, completely 
enchanted with it, and quite prepared to maintain that that 
particular pursuit, and no other, is the most worthy and ele- 
vated of all that can possibly engage the attention of the 
human race. And what rapture do you not then experience, 
if you chance to encounter another person with the same 
craze upon him as yourself! With what unwearying relish is 
the common point of interest talked over, and how exalted is 
the opinion you mutually entertain for one another’s good- 
sense and good-taste! The discussion that goes on between 
you and the kindred spirit whom you have met is apt to recall 
to the mind of a listener the negro’s idea of an argument :— 
“Golly, massa, how me lub argeyment! Pompey, him say— 
paint dat wall white; me say—paint him white, too; and den 
we argey “pon de point for half the day,—oh, lubly !” 

One of the leading peculiarities of Hobbies is decidedly the 
unaccountable way in which they come and go, without refer- 
ence to any rule that can be discovered. Perhaps there may 
be some subject which you have a particular wish to make a 
Hobby of, and go so far as to cultivate with that view; but it by 





no means follows that you will succeed in your intention, for the 
thing is stronger than you are, and will seize upon you or 
irrespectively of your wishes. It is as impossible to e 
mounting a Hobby at pleasure as it is to catch a Sickne 
however carefully you put yourself in the way of it, you ni 
fail, after all; one nature will take it and another will not = 
man is liable to it at one period of life and not at another. > 
no certain way of accounting for the difference is to be ‘oad 
And then, again, however loyal and devoted you may be to /- 
Hobby, yet you must not therefore suppose that you will alway 
regard it in the same light; you may remain constant to it 
for days, weeks, months, or even years, but there is always the 
possibility that the interest may at any moment collapse almost 
as suddenly as it came, and be superseded by some total] 
different and unexpected one. But what does that mallee 
Whatever a Hobby may be, it is sure to be delightful, and the 
absolute uncertainty as to how long one will last and what the 
next will be, adds a zest to life, and welcome element of excite. 
ment, as you look forward speculatively to wonderful possibilities 
that the future may have in store for you, and undreamtuf 
seas wherein you may presently be steering your course, 

One great value of Hobbies is that they train the mind in the 
art of how to learn. It gains power with each subject thatit 
masters, and is thereby rendered more fit to acquire another 
one, however different, in the same way that a rough rider 
strengthens his muscles and adds to his experience with every 
fresh horse that he overcomes. And another property which 
may well make Hobbies interesting to the student of huma 
nature is the important part they often play in shaping 
people’s actions, so that in them alone is to be found the tre 
explanation of many an apparent vagary. That the state 
of being constantly occupied about something or other is indis. 
pensable to the happiness of most people, is a fact which is top 
often forgotten or overlooked by those whose lives are amply 
filled with necessary affairs that have come upon them m.- 
sought; and such busy individuals are frequently guilty of 
great injustice, in habitually accounting for whatever happens 
to puzzle them in the behaviour of a neighbour by ascribing it 
either to crackiness, or else to some interested and unworthy 
motive. Supposing, for instance, that a person is just mounted 
upon a fresh Hobby to which he or she is devoted, simply and 
solely for its own sake; is it not rather hard, if the world insists 
upon declaring that the new pursuit has been adopted with an 
obvious view to the will of a rich relation who approves thereof, 
or else out of love for some one of the opposite sex of similar 
tastes? And yetis not this the common way of judging? 

Let it not be supposed that every mere selfish whim is to be 
raised to the dignity of a Hobby, or that there is no distinction 
to be made between the genuine thing and its spurious imita- 
tion. We can scarcely give a better instance of the real article 
than the valorous Don Quixote, exposing himself without a 
murmur to every imaginable privation and hardship in order 
worthily to perform the part of a knight-errant, and to accom- 
plish the restoration of the days of chivalry, to which he thought 
himself specially appointed. But how great is the contrast 
between the robust vigour of his actions, and the lackadaisical 
washiness which characterises those of the modern twaddling 
devotees of so-called high art, whose ridiculously exaggerated 
wstheticism, and adoration for lilies, peacocks’ feathers, &c., ares 
happily satirised in Punch by Mr. Du Maurier, in the personsol 
Mrs. Cimabue Brown and Messrs. Maudle and Postlethwaite and 
their admirers! The real aim of these quite too supremely it- 
effable and consummate nincompoops being merely self-glorifica- 
tion, by the setting up of their own flabby selves as the standard of 
all perfection, their proceedings are only likely to result in the 
morbidness which comes of much self-contemplation, and not 
to achieve that salvation from ennwi which appears to us to be 
the primary cause of hobby-riding. It is of the very essemee 
of a hobby that it should be of sufficient force to take a ma 
out of himself, and that is just what we do not believe that the 
limp, self-concentrated enthusiasm of the Maudles and Postle 
thwaites will ever succeed in doing. 

And now we can imagine that some readers may complain of 
Hobby-riding being upheld as an advantageous part of mord! 
training, on the ground that nothing should be so regarded, if 


, ” 
it is contrary to the principles of perseverance. “ bas 
say they, “take up a thing suddenly, and devote yours’ 


frantically to it for a while, and then drop it again » 
a hot potato? A most dangerous course to advocate: 
; Fach : ’ 13 
To such an objection we reply, first, that a mans powe 
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Jodding perseverance should be reserved rather for 
of pio han for pleasures, and that we have expressly stated 
duties ee are not to be included in the category of duties ; 
that Ho ~ that when a person takes up a subject enthusias- 
and, sagen while, and really devotes himself to it con 
tically i robability is that he will accomplish as much solid 
amores ng of increasing his knowledge, forwarding his 
work si D and influencing his character during that tempo- 
— as he would have done during a longer, steadier, 
pe vehement study of the same subject. If you havea 
pace number of colours to wearin a life-time, it will not make 
PT cterence whether you choose to wear them all simul- 
- usly or only one at a time, without ever allowing a second 
po as side by side with whatever may be the favourite hue 
7a moment; and will not the same rule hold good in regard 
¢o the various phases through which the mind has to pass ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE OATH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sin,—The illegality of the recent proceedings of the House of 
Commons in the Bradlaugh case is, in the eyes of lawyers not 
blinded by party spirit, too obvious for discussion. But 
perhaps some of your readers who are not lawyers may be 
interested by a short statement of the proceedings in the cele- 
brated, or, as lawyers would call them, the leading cases, of 
Q'Connell and Baron de Rothschild. What was done in these 
cases (in O’Connell’s case, under the advice of some of the most 
famous lawyers who ever sat in Parliament) puts in the 
strongest light the gigantic innovation practised by the present 
House of Commons in the Bradlaugh case. 

O'Connell, having been elected for the county of Clare, pre- 
sented himself at the table of the House of Commons on 
May 15th, 1829 (“ Hansard,” New Series, Vol. XXI., p. 1378), 
and having had tendered to him the oaths of Allegiance, 
Supremacy, and Abjuration, stated that he was ready to 
take the oaths of Allegiance and Abjuration, but not the 
oath of Supremacy ; and claimed to take the substituted oath 
provided by the Roman Catholic Relief Act, which had heen 
passed since the date of his election. Being heard (on May 
18th) at the Bar of the House in support of this claim, he over 
and over again avowed himself a Roman Catholic; and, of 
course, in the mouth of a Roman Catholic the old Oath of 
Supremacy would have been an utter profanation. Of the great 
lawyers who were in Parliament at that day—Wetherall, 
Tindal, Sugden, Scarlett, Doherty, and Brougham—all except 
Wetherall took part in the debate which followed, and none of 
them except Brougham maintained that O'Connell was entitled 
to take the oath provided by the Roman Catholic Relief Act; 
but they one and all took for granted his right to take the old 
oaths, if only he were willing to take them. Sir Edward Sugden 
{afterwards Lord St. Leonard’s) expressly discussed the case of 
aman taking oaths unconscientiously for the purpose of sitting 
in Parliament; and while defending tests, admitted that the 
only security against such an evasion of a test was the 
reprobation that would follow. ‘Suppose, for instance,” he 
said (“ Hansard,” same volume, pp. 1435-36), “a man to be a 
Roman Catholic, and under the old law, to come in and take 
the oaths at their table, was it likely that the experiment would 
not cost such a person his caste, and that his fellow-Catholics 
would not instantly expel him, and refuse him the hand of 
fellowship? ‘Tests, therefore, detected the individual, because 
he could not venture to evade them with impunity; and that 
Was at once their justification, and the reason of their imposi- 
tion.” In entire conformity with these views, the House 
resolved that O'Connell was not entitled to sit or vote unless 
he first took the Oath of Supremacy ; and it was ordered that he 
should attend the House, and that the Speaker should “ com- 
municate to him the said resolution, and ask him” (him, an 
avowed Roman Catholic, and believer in the spiritual supremacy 
of the Pope) “whether he will take the Oath of Supremacy.” 
(“ Hansard,” same volume, pp. 1425-1459.) 

O'Connell, as is well known, refused to take this oath, and 
after being re-elected for Clare, took the substituted oath 
provided by the Roman Catholic Relief Act. 
In principle were the proceedings in the case of Baron de 
Rothschild. On July 28th, 1850, the Baron, who had some 
time previously been elected for the City of London, presented 





Precisely similar 





himself to be sworn at the table of the House of Commons, 
and on the oaths being tendered to him, claimed to be sworn 
upon the Old Testament. (“ Hansard,” Third Series, Vol. CXIII., 
p- 297.) After much debate, proceeding almost entirely on 
the assumption that the Baron was of the Jewish faith, and on 
the question whether Jews ought to be admitted to sit in Par- 
liament, it was on July 29th ordered that the Baron should be 
sworn on the Old Testament, and on the day following he took 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy accordingly. 'The Clerk 
then proceeded to administer the oath of abjuration, which the 
Baron repeated as far as the words, “ Upon the true faith of a 
Christian,” but upon these words being read, he stated that 
he omitted them, as not binding on his conscience. 'There- 
upon the House of Commons did not act as it has done in Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s case, and say to the Baron, “ You are a Jew, and 
it would be a profanation for you to swear, as the law requires 
you, on the true faith of a Christian, and therefore you shall 
not be admitted to be sworn at all.” No such course was pro- 
posed, even by the most vehement opponenfs of the admission 
of Jews to Parliament. The principle acted on in O’Connell’s 
case was recognised as established beyond question, and it was 
resolved that the Baron was not entitled to vote or sit in the 
House until he should “take the oath of abjuration in the form 
appointed by law.” (“ Hansard,’ Third Series, Vol. CXIIL., 
pp. 770-771-813.) 

It certainly seems most objectionable that oaths should be 
tendered indiscriminately, as now required by law, to all Mem- 
bers of Parliament, men of every possible variety of religious 
conviction, and want of conviction. But the remedy for 
this evil is not to be sought in any capricious usurpation of 
power by the House of Commons for the time being, but in the 
passing of an Act of Parliament putting the law on a more 
reasonable footing. 

Meanwhile, it is not surprising that some of the ablest 
lawyers and most upright men amongst the Conservatives in 
the present House of Commons hold entirely aloof from the 
action of their party in the Bradlaugh case.-—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Retimep Barrister. 





THE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF TOLERATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 

Srr,—You say, with reference to what I must call the most un- 
happy attempt to enforce Theism or Deism as a necessary con- 
dition for the exercise of political rights, that it is the act of 
partisans to visit on unbelief penalties of a kind which, so far 
as we can see, God himself does not visit on it. But may we 
not go considerably further? Is not this rather what God has 
distinctly forbidden, at least by necessary implication, when 
our Lord said in the Garden, “ They that take the sword, shall 
perish by the sword ?”” An hour or two previously, the same 
Master had commanded, “ He that hath no sword, let him sell 
his garment, and buy one.” That is, plainly, the power of the 
sword was to be exercised in defence of civil right, but never of 
religious truth. Self-defence, then, is lawful; but we may not 
enforce orthodoxy of opinion as a condition of political rights. 
So to do is to persecute, and persecution is declared to be not 
only unlawful, but the source of ultimate injury and possible 
ruin to the persecutor. To persecute in the name of any truth 
is to impair men’s sense of that truth, and create a prejudice 
against it. Let us not do this injury to natural, any more than 
to revealed religion.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Vicarage, Rhayader, May 11th. Arcuer GURNEY. 





THE DUTIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me, without repeating here what I have 
said elsewhere, to take occasion, from a passing allusion in your 
columns to my writing in order to say a few words on a subject 


unquestionably interesting and important to all readers? The 
responsibilities of those who minister to the most universal 
taste in literature, seem to me well worthy of attentive considera- 
tion; and if an unfortunate exercise of these responsibilities be 
the means of awakening us to their true character, a grave lite- 
rary misfortune will not be without its compensatién. 

It is doubtless the feeling of others at this time, as well as of 
your reviewer, that History, to which, in some sense, every re- 


cord of a life must be considered a contribution, whatever else 
it is, must first of all be true; that if we are to know anything 
about a great man, we must know his faults; and that if the 
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ideal of a biographer is that of sheltering his hero’s infirmities 
from observation, then much of what he says of his hero’s 
strength will lose its meaning. In all of which there seems to 
me much truth, and the reasons which prevent its being applic- 
able to the particular illustration now in the mind of every one 
need not be repeated here. It is doubtless important that we 
should know the errors of a teacher. They teach us much concern- 
‘ing his doctrine. Sometimes they show usits weakness. Some- 
times they show us not so much the weakness of a particular 
doctrine, as the weakness of all doctrine. They exhibit to us 
afresh a danger to which I believe we are all insufficiently alive 
—that of mistaking a profound insight into moral truth for 
a practical illustration of moral truth. We shall fail in due 
indulgence to men of genius, unless we remember the mighty 
exercise of will necessary to keep moral energy from being 
absorbed in mere discernment, where discernment is so active 
and penetrating a mode of energy as it is in a great moral 
teacher. Thus if the preacher of endurance failed in exer- 
cising endurance himself, if he who taught that silence is 
golden put into written words much that should not have been 
put into any words, if one whose life seemed to lead to all large 
and lofty interest stir up, by his posthumous writings, a per- 
fect storm of gossip,—then, amid all the vicarious shame 
awakened by such a revelation, we may draw from it this gain, 
—that we shall look with more indulgence, more pity, less 
subtraction of reverence, on every teacher whose life illustrates 
his warnings rather than his precepts. In this particular case, 
I think the lesson has been bought too dear, and that, at all 
events, it should not have been given by the person who has 
given it; but it remains true, all the same. 
But while conceding this most fully—while avowing a wish, 
indeed, that it were more acted on than it sometimes is, by 
those who set forth to the world the life of a great man—I must 
own that it seems to me very dangerous to remember the im- 
portance of truth, without remembering some other things that 
cannot be expressed so simply. J. 8. Mill somewhere quotes 
with sympathy a logician who, when asked to concede that 
three and four made seven, said he should like, first, to know 
what use was to be made of theadmission. I think the logician 
was over-scrupulous, only because, however different we may be, 
we all mean the same thing by three, by seven, and by four. 
And so, it may be urged, we all mean the same thing by Truth. 
I do not think so. I think the great heresy of our day is the 
belief that truth and knowledge are synonymous. There are 
many facts which, as facts, are of course a coutribution to 
knowledge, but which, in order to become a contribution to 
truth, need a background that none can supply but One to 
whom all hearts are open, and from whom no secrets are hid. 
There are few lives, I believe, in which the endeavour to tell 
all that can be told would result in a true picture of the char- 
acter portrayed. 1 will take an imaginary instance, for these 
principles are meaningless till they are illustrated. I will sup- 
pose that a biographer discovers his hero to have failed in some 
important relation of life. The perusal of his private papers, 
let us suppose, reveals discord and disaster in the home. Of 
course, there are cases in which, to set forth any picture of the 
life at all, leaving out some disaster of this kind, would be to 
tell the story untruly, And it is equally true that if this part 
of the story could be told truly, it would teach us to know 
better the person whom the biographer seeks to reveal to 
us. Nevertheless, I think it is rarely well that he should seek 
to lift a curtain that was drawn before any part of the life. It 
is rarely necessary. These intimate recesses of a life may be 
left in shadow, without any injury to the picture of that por- 
tion with which alone the public has any concern. It is rarely 
possible. In these invasions of privacy, we come upon one-sided 
accounts and expressions of transitory and distorted feeling, all of 
which contain, no doubt, some information as to the character of 
ihe persons involved, but information which may be quite mis- 
leading, apart from much else that is unattainable. Of course, 
there are some lives (I think, not many) where a biographer has 
no choice but to enter on a man’s private relations; it may be 
necessary, in order to explain what is already before the world. 
But I should like to see an estimate of the difficulty and danger 
in the attempt, such as should make it a rare thing; and I do 
not believe truth would be any loser by this kind of reticence. 
'fhere are many parts of a man’s life of which we can never 
know all, and of which, till we do know all, we are far nearer 
the truth in knowing nothing. 
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he foregoing remarks, whatever their force or weakness, into” a Rubric which studiously omits that reference to 


will not be thought applicable to the specimen of bio 
autobiography now fresh in the mind of every one; and 
have said what I think of that elsewhere, it is partly on br 
account I venture to trouble you with them. However I : 
afraid the “ Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle” illustrate i. 
as forcibly as any book that ever was written the degehe mf 
which we ordinary readers are responsible for these hast ; 
ill-judged publications. Exactly where an editor should ids 
wary, we become eager. Exactly what it least imports rs 
know, we are most eager to learn. “Z is the greatest fool of m 
acquaintance,” writes an eminent man in a private letter, When 
his biographer comes to edit his letters, “Z” has probably lost 
even the small interest attaching to him in his lifetime: never. 
theless, there is always a strong temptation to let these ous 
stand. The memoirs which are full of them (supposing that the 
persons to whom they refer belong to a certain social stratum) 
will always secure readers. Poor Z changes from an initial to 
a conundrum, and people who have leisure for such speculations 
go about asking who he was, and get much entertainment fais 
the riddle. While the ordinary reader offers this kind of bribe 
we must not expect the ordinary editor to be above corruption, 
If his object be to get his book widely read, no doubt he should 
let every personal remark stand; and ill-nature will prove 
quite as effective a seasoning as wit, for which, indeed, it is often 
mistaken. But do not let us, therefore, make a confession of 
our own pettiness without shame, and erect a love of g0ssip. 
among readers into a standard of judgment among critics of 
literature.—I am, Sir, &c., Jutta Wepewoop, 


graphy or 





THE VOTING AT YORK. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Permit me to take exception to some of the positionsof your 
leading article on the voting at York on Bishop Fraser's proposal 
to abolish the Ornaments Rubric, and to stereotype the usage 
of the last two hundred years. Had I been there, I should have 
voted with the’small majority of the Lower House which rejected 
the measure. 

In the first place, the Bishop’s allegation that the Rubric 
is “ambiguous” is not true, but a false issue, raised 
from a partisan motive. The Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council declared in 1857 that all the Ornaments Rubrics and 
Statutes from 1559 to 1661 “ obviously mean the same thing, 
that the same dresses and the same utensils or articles which 
were used under the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. may still 
be used.” And Sir J. T. Coleridge, in a letter he addressed to 
Canon Liddon on the Purchas judgment, said thus:—*The 
clause [of the Act] in question (by which I mean the Rubric 
in question) is perfectly unambiguous in language, free from all 
difficulty as to construction.” 

In the second place, I must dispute your compliment to the 
Bishops on their “statesmanship.” I should have thought that, 
next to moral courage, there is no quality in which they have 
collectively been so deficient ever since the Revolution. You have 
yourself, over and over again, censured the foolish impolicy of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act; but it was an Episcopal 
measure, readily accepted by the great majority of the Bishops, 
even after Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Cairns had turned it into 
a Puritan purge. And on the only occasion in my memory 
when all their Lordships united in a manifesto, it was to 
denounce Sunday trains; while they had not one word of com 
passion for the artisan shut up all the week in close and un- 
healthy quarters, nor a suggestion of how he was to get a little 
fresh air, even once a week, I may remind you, too, that every 
one of those reforms and improvements which have been 
effected by the Church Revival in England during the last forty 
years has been won in the teeth of the most dogged and vitupera 
tive opposition from the Episcopate. 

I must again dispute your thesis that what the Courts lay 
down as the law is the law. That is a very good general maxim, 
but it does not hold good in the case of fraudulent attempts to 
set aside the law, such as the Purchas and Ridsdale judgments. 
One clause in a will or any similar document which proves 
fraud vitiates the whole document, and brands it as a forgery: 
The false date of Bishop Cosin’s Articles and the double 
interpretation of the word “only” settle the point for the 
Purchas judgment; while the allegation of the Archiepiseopal 
Advertisements of 1564 as Royal, in despite of the disclaimers 
of Archbishop Parker and Secretary Cecil (which were before 


the Court), and then the assertion that they must be “re 
the Act 
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h occurs in the Elizabethan form of the Rubric, 
one could warrant any appeal to the Advertise- 
they Royal, establishes intentional fraud in 


of 1559 whie 
ments, even were 


‘ydgment also. k 5 
7 i iestly, you must allow me to say that no intelligent 


- uld possibly trust any proposal coming from 
pele “ rh "Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of 
ee a Liverpool, Ripon, and Sodor and Man. They can 
mean only mischief, when they are agreed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

” Ricuarp F, LirtLepace. 

9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., May 8th. 

[We need hardly say that we repudiate with a good deal of 
amusement the idea that English Bishops and Judges have 
committed intentional fraud and forgery, and only publish 
the letter as it stands to show the vehemence and excitability 
of some of the Ritualists’ imaginations.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





TOLERANCE OF RITUALISM. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
sin,—You complain of the action of the Lower House of the 
Vorthern Convocation, in rejecting the proposal of the Bishop 
of Manchester to substitute a clear and definite Rubric for one 
which at present you deem ambiguous. Surely that action is, 
after all, the only possible action for those who desire the toler- 
ation of Ritual practices. The majority of twenty-eight was, no 
doubt, composed of various sections. There were those in it 
who do not admit any ambiguity in the rubric, who openly 
accuse the Court of Final Appeal in the Ridsdale case of issuing 
a judgment of policy, not of law; and there were those, on the 
other hand, who think the Rubric doubtful, but yet do not wish to 
see the Ritualistic clergy prosecuted and imprisoned. It is these 
persons particularly who are forced to vote as they did. Since 
there is at present no chance of obtaining a legal—I should 
prefer to say a judicial—tolerance for Ritualists, can you 
believe that at present there is the least chance of Parliament 
passing a Bill to legalise vestments? ‘The position may be 
illogical, of declining to clear up an ambiguity; but the 
High-Church party prefer to have it so, rather than to have 
it settled, as it would be at present, against them. As the 
law stands at present, there is nothing to prevent the 
whole of the Ritualistic ceremonies being legalised in the 
next six months. Probably, if the Church Association were 
to be so unlucky as to prosecute a clergyman who would plead 
before the Public Worship Regulation Court, and the Privy 
Council Committee, the vestments, lights, &c., would be declared 
legal, for it is well known that since the Ridsdale judgment 
was delivered, the research of Mr. Parker, of Oxford, has com- 
pletely demolished the arguments which ran through it,—viz., 
that the Advertisements were the law of the Church. Thus, in 
the existing Ornaments Rubric we have all that we require. 
We have a law which we think sanctions vestments, &c. We 
have Bishops who agree with us, and connive at our disobedience 
to the Court-made law of the Privy Council; and we have good 
hope that that Court will yet live to eat its own words and 
declare the law to be on our side, as it has already eaten its 
former words. Under these circumstances, it is surely no such 
very extraordinary conduct to vote against a change.—I am, 
Sir, &e. 


Brasenose College, Oxford, March 9th. G. C. FLetcner. 





THICK-HIDED CRUELTY. 
{To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sin,—Last Christmas there was a discussion in your columns 
about killing turkeys, and all that. Thinking it was a little 
overdone, I determined to wait for some fresh opportunity of 
*aying a word or two. Your correspondent “ An Opponent of 
Vivisection”” is surprised at “the tacit assumption ...... 
that all humane persons are alive to the claims of the lower 
animals.” And well he may be. 

A few years ago, some respectable and very particularly 
serious “ working” people sent to me to offer me some fowls, 
as they were killing their stock by degrees. I do not mention 
the religious connection of this family, or else you would have 
fifty letters from “the body,” assuring you that cruelty to 
animals formed no part of their teaching. But one day, the 
fowl not coming to time, I sent to inquire about it. My young 
messenger was taken into a garden, and shown the victim. 

There he is, you see; he’ll soon be ready,” said the house- 
mother, her children hanging to her gown. Yes, Sir; there he 





was—it was a capon—and where was he? His legs were tied, 
and he was hung by the string to the garden fence, head down- 
wards. Alive? Yes, and wobbling about, with a common 
table-knife poked up his throat. “That’s to make the flesh 
white,” said the good house-mother. I was calmly informed, 
in the course of the interpellations which arose, that sometimes 
the bird struggled down or ejected the knife. What then? He 
was reinstated, with all the honours. 

Again, ‘Lady Fanshawe’ never could bear ‘ Professor Blackie ;’ 
I mean, my finest doe rabbit did not “affect” my finest buck 
—a magnificent beast, named after the author of that beautiful 
Carlyle quatorzain in your last number, on account of his colour, 
I mean the buck’s colour, not the poet’s. We voted a new buck 
in the estimates, and ‘ Blackie’ into the pie-dish, for ‘ Lady 
Fanshawe’ was too lovely to be eaten. Now, the man that I 
used to ask to kill my own fowls and rabbits was a milkman, a 
mild man, and a blameless husband and father. As for his reli- 
gion, he had not, as my other friends had, a definite creed, 1 
fear; he had eight children, and his faith abounded in any 
direction where coals, half-crowns, and blankets did much 
more abound. So far as I could make out, he used to do 
something sudden and decisive to the necks of my animals. 
But with ‘ Professor Blackie’ he was unsuccessful, at 
first. While he was chatting over his little honorariiiin, 
there came a yell of horror from the shed in which the poor 
rabbit was supposed to be lying dead. The man rushed in, to tind 
the great, black beast very much alive, and——. Never mind, 
Sir, never mind! But you should have heard that good fellow 
laugh. The end of it was that we would have no more rabbits 
killed; we sold, first, the canaille, and at last, with many tears 
the beautiful ‘ Lady Fanshawe.’ 

Sir, I take it to be, as your correspondent says, a “ surprising 
assumption” that “all humane persons are alive ” to suffering 
in the lower creatures.—I am, Sir, &e., Fur anp Fratuers. 





VIVISECTION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,"] 
Sir,—lI am afraid that Mr. Courtenay has somewhat misunder- 
stood the spirit in which I wrote my letter to the Times. The 
hard words which I there advisedly used were directed against 
the pamphlet-writers and bill-stickers, who so monstrously dis- 
tort and exaggerate the truth. With the feelings of those who 
are deceived by such means, I have every sympathy,—so much 
so, indeed, that I honestly believe I should myself have been an 
ardent opponent of Vivisection, were it not that circumstances 
have thrown me into intimate contact with the facts, and that 
near inspection of the atrocity has revealed to me a scarecrow. 
The blame in this matter rests with the agitators, not with the 
agitated. 

Your correspondent’s analogy of the hospitals is ingenious, 
but not sound. To make the cases parallel, there ought to be 
no hospitals for cancer, and cancer ought to be a perfectly 
curable disease. Moreover, there ought to be many millions of 
cancer-stricken persons for every sick child, and the sickness of 
the children ought to be of a kind that a large and enlightened 
part of the community regard as so far the reverse of an evil, 
that it is purposely induced with their sanction by the leading 
men in science and medicine. Under such circumstances, } 
should not deem it evidence of sound “reason” in a man to 
get up a furious agitation for curing the very questionable 
evil to which the children were exposed, while a large bulk of 
the community were dying in the streets of a horrible plague, 
which it would only require the erection of hospitals thoroughly 
to eradicate. 

Next, your correspondent is not quite right as to a matter o! 
fact. He says, “The subject of rabbit-traps comes within the 
scope of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; 
the subject of vivisection does not. Hence I, for one, became a 
member of the Anti-Vivisection Society.” This affords a good 
illustration of my argument in the Times, that the agitation 
against the physiologists is doing great harm to the cause of 
humanity to animals, by distracting the attention of humane 
persons from real to imaginary abuses. If the public vision 
were not blinded by the mote of vivisection from seeing the 
mountains of cruelty, it would not have been possible for your 
kind-hearted correspondent to have fallen into such an 
error. For if a hundredth part of the public enthusiasm 
which has been worse than uselessly squandered over the 
imaginary evils of vivisection had been rationally applied 
to the extirpation of real abuses, Mr. Courtenay could 
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scarcely have failed to learn that there is no legislation to pre- 
vent any amount of cruelty that any one may choose to inflict 
on animals which are not domesticated. If I knew how, as he 
suggests, “to organise any plan for the mitigation of these 
sufferings,” I should not have waited for his suggestion. 
Already within the last few years I have several times drawn 
public attention to the disgraceful state of our legislation in 
this matter ; but, owing to the absorbing interest of vivisection, 
no one thinks twice about the subject. And so far have I been 
from receiving any sympathy or “co-operation,” such as Mr. 
Courtenay “can promise,” at the hands of the Anti-Vivisection 
Societies, that from the secretary of one of them—Mr. G. R. 
Jesse—I have only been met with something very like a sneer. 
“ Your allusion,” he says in a printed letter, which he has sent 
me as an answer to mine in the Times, “to rabbits and spring- 
traps is somewhat monotonous. 1 think we have heard it 
before,” &¢.—I am, Sir, &c., Gero. J. RoMANEs. 


“PEACE WITH HONOUR.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 

Sir,—In the speech of Burke, on moving his resolutions for 
conciliation with the American Colonies, these words occur :— 
“T mean to give peace. Peace implies reconciliation; and 
where there has been a material dispute, reconciliation does, in 
a manner, always imply concession, on the one part or on the 
other. ..... The superior Power may offer peace with honour 
and with safety. Such an offer from such a Power will be 
attributed to magnanimity.” Considering Lord Beaconsfield’s 
undoubted fondness for Burke’s words during his latter years— 
a fondness which he gratified without much regard for “ con- 
text ’—is it not possible that this passage may have been in his 
mind, when he was engaged in phrase-making during his return 
journey from Berlin ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Clapham, May 11th. WILLIAM WALLACE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It may reasonably be doubted whether Lord Beaconsfield 
was indebted for the phrase “ Peace with honour,’ either to 
Mr. Swinburne or to any one else; it is certain that he was not 
indebted for it to Shakespeare. In the alleged parallel from 
Coriolanus, cited by your ten correspondents, it will be seen, on 
closer examination, that Volumnia says nothing about peace 
with honour. She asks what forbids the companionship of 


policy with honour, “in peace...... as in war.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. G. G. 
May 9th. 


ART. 
——_>-— — 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
No one can help feeling that this year’s show at the Grosvenor 
Gallery is in several ways a great improvement upon the former 
exhibitions. This is particularly noticeable in the quality of 
the amateur work, which is this year decidedly improved. It 
is quite true that there is to be taken into account the absence 
from the Gallery of its most remarkable, and hitherto its firm- 
est adherent, but this is only an accidental defection, owing 
entirely, we believe, to illness. We need hardly say that 
we are referring to Mr. Burne Jones. The feature of 
the exhibition ia size, if not in merit, is the gigantic 
picture sent by Sir Coutts Lindsay, entitled “The Boat of 
Charon.” It represents, of course, the well-known passage in 
the Inferno, where the condemned souls are waiting to cross 
the Styx. This is a powerful work, done with a certain amount 
of strength and “go,” which render it worthy of considerable 
praise; but its defects are patent. It may be safely assumed 
that no painter, whose power of drawing the human figure is, 
to say the least, so very ordinary, should venture upon work of 
such gigantic size, and such very ambitious motive. It is, at 
any rate, unwise for an amateur, no matter how skilful, to enter 
the lists against the artists of all time, and to make his subject 
one on which nearly every great painter, from Giotto to Doré, 
has tried his hand. Allowance being made for this, we can 
honestly congratulate Sir Coutts upon the comparative success 
of the work. ‘The colour is rich and harmonious, the action in 
some of the figures very spirited, the composition of the main 
group of figures far above the average. Above all, the picture 
may be regarded as essentially decorative, and will make a 





ra 
capital wall-hanging for the end of some large ro imi 
that where it is at present placed. a 

Near this, No. 15, hangs Mr. Fairfax Murray’s “ Pharamong 
and Azalais,” characters of the player King and Queen, from 
Mr. Morris’s poem of “ Love is Enough.” This work ig, perhs . 
a fiftieth of the size of the last-mentioned, and it is but an i 
different specimen of the artist’s work; but it may be fairly 

7 “ ” . y 
contrasted with the “ Boat of Charon,” because it POssesges 
those very qualities of “ fine art,” as the Italians understood it, 
which the great picture by Sir Coutts Lindsay aims at but 
hardly attains. The peculiar refinement of colour, the presence 
of considerable qualities of brushwork, the unobtrusive dignit 
of form, the utter absence of any straining after theatrical 
effect, all these are noteworthy features of first-rate Italian art, 
and all of them are exemplified in Mr. Murray’s work. The pic. 
ture is so perfectly unobtrusive, that it is very likely to be 
passed over in a large gallery; but whoever looks at it once will 
do so again, and feel a certain pleasure in its very quietude, 
The moment chosen for illustration is the one when the Kin 
and Queen are standing facing the audience in front of the cur. 
tain, and the rustic Giles is saying to his wife :— 

“ Look but a little how his fingers cling 
To hers that was his love throughout the play.” 

Mr. Cecil Lawson’s landscape (33), “In the Valley of Desola. 
tion, Yorkshire,” shows him at anything but his best ; though 
the work is full of ability, it is ability of a morbid, depressing 
kind, by no means to be admired. It is a curious thing how 
nearly all moderg landscape painting seems to depress its best 
men,—Hook and Brett being, perhaps, the only exceptions, 
Brett is not depressed, because he is not elated, but paints 
with a calm equanimity of feeling and power, equally re. 
moved from either elation or dejection. And as for Hook, 
the sea-breezes seem always to keep him fresh, or perhaps it is 
that he repeats the feeling of earlier years. But Alfred Hunt is 
grown more and more subdued in feeling year by year, Boyce's 
patient work has more marks of endurance than of any joy, 
Legros’ woodlands and meadows, are always tragic in their feel- 
ing, and indeed the whole mass of French landscape artists are 
almost always tragic in their feeling, and all our younger 
painters seem to be sorrowful, almost in proportion as they are 
in earnest. Certainly Mr. Lawson has quite forsworn all the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, in so far as it is a pomp 
and vanity for the fields to be green, the sky blue, and the sun 
bright ; and he paints now in sorrowful half-tones, very un- 
lovely, and, taken as a whole, very untrue. 

Let us close this short first notice with the mention of the 
most charming child-picture we have seen for a many a long 
day. This is No. 39, by Mr. John Everett Millais, R.A., and 
is entitled, “ Sweetest Eyes Ever Seen.” It represents a poor 
child, without a hat, standing with her face full to the spectator, 
holding a basket of flowers in front of her. The picture is the 
usual three-quarters length, which Mr. Millais so much affects 
in his portraits, and as our description will show, is perfectly 
simple; but the expression of the face is simply beautiful,— 
innocent and frank and sweet, with all sorts of possibilities of 
love and life looking out of the “sweet eyes ;” a picture, we 
think, which we might well be proud was done by an English- 
man, and which goes far to redeem the very poor stuff which 
Mr. Millais sometimes thinks good enough for exhibition. 





THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE* 
Tuis may not be the greatest of Mr. Freeman’s works—the 
place of honour must always be reserved for the History of the 
Norman Conquest—but it is the most admirable, and perhaps 
the most artistic. It may be doubted if any living writer has 
such a superb command of his facts as Mr. Freeman; but 
then it may also be doubted if any living writer has a less superb 
command of his temper. In his new work, however, Mr. Free- 
man has been put entirely upon his “ historical honour,” and 
that, in his eyes, is next to truth, or perhaps we should say, 18 
identical with it. He has recognised that an historical geography 
ought to be a contribution to science, and that the scientific 
spirit has only to do with facts, not with “crotchets” or 
“views,” hardly even with generalities. The most notable 
characteristics of the preface are—and Mr. Freeman ® 





* The Historical Geography of Europe. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., &- 
2 vols. London: Longmans, Green, and Oo. 1881, 
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self than in his prefaces—modesty, a candid 

i rfect information in regard to certain points, 
~ eer ual for more light. This note of modesty is 
7 pao throughout the book. Long after he had written 
=, tenth chapter, giving a “ general survey” of the Eastern 
Empire, there was published at Paris the first volume of M. 
Sathas’s valuable collection of Documents Inédits Relatifs a 
l’Histoire de la Grece au Moyen Age. M.Sathas, in his preface, 
makes some startling propositions. One of them must have, to 
Mr. Freeman, been positively confounding, being to the effect 
that the Slavonic occupation of a large part of Greece, which 
has hitherto never been altogether denied, is absolutely a 
mistake, the settlers being not Slavs, but Albanians, * called 
Slavs by that lax use of national names of which there cer- 
tainly are plenty of instances.” All that Mr. Freeman says 
on this point is, “I cannot undertake either to accept or 
to refute M. Sathas’s doctrine during the process of revising 
a proof-sheet. I can only put the fact on record that 
one who has gone very deeply into the matter has come to 
this, to me at least, altogether new conclusion.” Everybody 
knows Mr. Freeman’s views on the Eastern Question. It 
has been the red rag which has brought out what Lord Gran- 
ville would probably consider the John-Bullishness of his 
nature. He has been so ferociously in the right, that there is, 
after all, some excuse for many people thinking he must have 
been in the wrong. Such a work as this deals necessarily and 
largely with the historical and geographical problems which 
are included in the Eastern Question. Yet Mr. Ireeman 
has stood the tests applied to his self-command and “ historical 
honour” most satisfactorily. He has rightly considered that 
in such a book, an attack on the late Lord Beaconsfield would 
be as little in place as an attack on Mr. Froude. EKyen the 
story of the “insane convention ”’ is thus told :— 


never more him 


“The Greek island of Cyprus has passed to English rule; but it is 
after a fashion which may imply that the conquest of Richard of 
Poitou is held, not, it is to be hoped, by the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, but possibly by the Empress of India, as a tributary of 
the Ottoman Sultan...... The virtual English possession of the 
Ionian Islands made England for a while a sharer in the fragments 
of the Eastern Roman Empire; and later still, she has again put on 
the same character by the occupation, on whatever terms, of another 
Greek and Imperial land,—the island of Cyprus.” 

Here the somewhat “agricultural vigour” of Mr. Freeman’s 
politics, “through some certain strainers well refined,” as Pope 
would say, becomes dainty and delightful historical innuendo. 

Mr. Freeman divides his book into two volumes, text and maps. 
The persons for whom it will have a supreme value—the more 
inquiring of the general public, politicians, and publicists who 
do not think they perform their duty when they merely make a 
few more or less “intelligent remarks” on subjects of which 
they have only a vague knowledge—will find it to their decided 
advantage to divide it into three parts, text, index, and maps. 
Theindexis singularly good, even for Mr. 'reeman; and we should 
recommend the reader who wishes to know the meaning and 
value of the book, and is anxious to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of any place within its scope, to took first to 
the references in the index, and then hunt them out in the text, 
with the proper maps before him. If he does this—let him, 
for example, take Ireland and Epeiros, as having a living in- 
terest at the present time—he will acquire as much accurate, 
knowledge in an hour, as he would probably get by a day’s 
unmethodical reading in the British Museum. He will also 
find how amazingly ignorant he is on subjects which he not 
unnaturally supposed himself to know, if not thoroughly, at least 
tolerably. We shall take an instance. Probably every well- 
educated Englishman of the present day thinks he is—although 
his father was not—familiar with the history of Scotland. He 
has, of course, read all that Mr. Hill Burton, and Mr. Skene, 
and Mr. Lancaster, and Mr. Robertson (Mr. Robertson “ the 
younger’), and Mr. Freeman himself have written 
within the last quarter of a century or so. Let him 
put his reading courageously to the proof, by writing 
out as if in answer to an examination-paper, a succinct 
account of the history of Scotland to the time of its final incor- 
poration with England. A comparison of his narrative with 
that in Mr. Freeman’s volumes—as a preparation for which, 
by the way, we would recommend the perusa! of the chap- 
ter on historical geography in the last book, contributed 
to Mr. Stanford’s “London Geographical Series” of the 
late W. Keith Johnston—will be a good test of his in- 
formation or ignorance. Yet how many must there be who, 
if only comparatively ignorant of Scottish history, are abso- 





lutely at sea in regard to the historical and territorial changes 
which are conjured up by, say, Austria, Hungary, Sleswick- 
Holstein, Sicily, Aquitaine, Roumania, and the Burgundies ? 
This is a book which literally makes the crooked places look 
straight, and the extraordinary dwindle into the common-place. 
When it was reported recently of Prince Bismarck that he had 
threatened to deprive Berlin of its position as capital of the 
German Empire, he was thought to have uttered a very remark- 
able, if not an altogether absurd thing. Yet here is what Mr. 
Freeman says :— 

“As far as geography is concerned, no change can be stranger 

than the change in the boundaries of Germany between the ninth 
century and the ninetcenth. The new empire, cut short in the 
north-west, south-west, and south-east, has grown somewhat to the 
north, and it has grown prodigiously to the north-east. The ruling 
State—a State which contains such illustrious cities as Kéln, Trier, 
and Frankfort—is content to call itself after an extinct heathen 
people, whose name had most likely never reached the ears of Charles 
the Great. The capital of the new empire, placed far away from 
any of the ancient seats of German kingship, stands in what in his 
day and long after was a Slavonic land. Germany, with its chief 
State bearing the name of Prussia, with the place of its National 
Assemblies transferred from Frankfort to Berlin, presents one of the 
strangest changes that historical geography can show us.” 
So that if the declaration put into the mouth of Prince Bis- 
marck was actually made by him, it meant nothing more than 
a threat to make Germany return to its old historical and geo- 
graphical channels. 

Mr. Freeman’s work, therefore, as a manual of historical and 
territorial changes, not only in, but connected with Europe 
—for the colonies and dependencies of European countries are 
included in it—is indispensable to the student of politics who 
deserves the name; and probably the only fault that will be 
found with it is that the history in it stands to the geography 
in the ratio of Falstaff’s sack to his bread. As is the case with 
all Mr. Freeman’s books, it abounds in sentences which are 
happy and pregnant, and have all the virtues and none of the 
vices of the epigram. How true, for example, is it that Greece, 
“though it is the part of Europe which lies nearest to Asia, 
is, in a certain sense, the most European of European lands,” be- 
cause “ the characteristic of Europe is to be more full of penin- 
sulas, and islands, and inland seas than the rest of the old world. 
And Greece, the peninsula itself, and the neighbouring lands 
are fuller of islands and promontories and inland seas than any 
other part of Europe.” Nor is this work without its historical 
and ethical “ lessons.” How powerless, for example, does it show 
mere individual and national ambition to be against “ natural 
historical law,” against even the physical configuration of 
countries and continents! Perhaps it would be premature to cite 
the recent changes in the East until they can be considered com- 
plete. But look at the results of the Napoleonic wars, of two 
Bonapartist régimes. “The France of the restored Bourbons was 
the France of the old Bourbons, enlarged by those small, isolated 
seraps of foreign soil which were needed to make it continuous. 
The geographical results of the rule of the second Bonaparte 
consist of the completion of the work which began under Philip 
the Fair, balanced by the utter undoing of the work of Henry II. 
and Louis XLV.” Not less keen and probably even more abiding 
than this Vanitas vanitatum feeling is that of the greatness of 
Rome. In his concluding passage, which in eloquence will 
compare favourably even with Mr. Arnold’s panegyric on 
Oxford, Mr. Freeman says :— 

“In thus tracing the historical geography of Europe, we have 
made the round of the world. But we have never lost sight of 
Kurope, we have never lost sight of Rome. Wherever we have gone, 
we have carried Europe with us; wherever we have gone, we have 
never got beyond the power of the two influences which, mingling 
into one, have made Europe all that it has been. The whole of 
European history is embodied in the formula which couples together 
‘the rule of Christ and Cesar ;? and that joint rule still goes on, in 
the shape of moral influence, wherever the tongues and the culture 
of Europe win new realms for themselves in the continents of the 
Western or in the islands of the Southern Ocean.” 

That may be, but will the world ever again reach the dignified 
repose of the Pav Romana ? 


THE LUTANISTE OF ST. JACOBI'S.* 
“More than two hundred years ago, a letter’was written at 
Konigsberg by the Professor of Poetry at the University, Simon 
Dach, to a friend and former disciple, George Neumarck, a 
musician at Hamburg.” ‘The George Neumarck thus simply 
introduced to the reader was the composer of that immortal 
chorale, ‘‘ Wer nur den lieben Gott liisst walten,”’ which all the 











* The Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s: a Tale. By Catharine Drew. London : Mares 
Ward and Co. 
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English-speaking world knows as the hymn beginning with the 
lines,— 
“* Leave God to order all thy ways, 
And hope in Him, whate’er betide.”’ 

Since the old times in which the “In Media Vita” of the monk 
Notken set men’s hearts on fire with its heroic melody, there has 
been no nobler or more uplifting sacred music than that chorale ; 
and the little that is known of its author gives us the idea of a 
singularly pure and lofty character, of whom it has been well 
said, “ Patient, implicit confidence in God, is the gold thread of 
his hymns, as it was that of his life.” 

To take the dry bones of a scanty biographical record—for, 
after the struggle of his youth was over, Neumarck was too 
happy a man to have much of a history—and to clothe them 
with flesh and blood, to animate them with a great and gentle 
spirit, to drape them in garments of pure and poetic fancy, to 
hang about the restored and beautiful figure gems of thought 
and association, and to set it in motion before the reader’s eyes 
in a perfectly reconstructed scene, with every delicate and con- 
vincing adjunct of local colour and historical illustration, is an 
achievement of mark. This is what Miss Drew has done in her 
Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s. 

It is only on a critical consideration of the story that the 

admirable art with which it is constructed, and the delicate 
finesse with which it is worked out, impress themselves upon 
the reader. Ona mere perusal, these, being so true and patient 
that they are perfectly concealed, do not bring to us any of the 
sense of fatigue and strained attention which accompanies a too 
plainly laborious reproduction of the past. There is not the 
least touch of the pedantry that paralyses interest in Miss 
Drew’s work, but it is all warm and eloquent with the rarest 
sympathy. These lives that passed into the unknown world 
two hundred years ago did not come to their chronicler like 
shadows, nor do they so depart from her readers. ‘The poet and 
musician, “the Dark Brown Pink” of the great poetical 
Brotherhood of Kénigsberg, each member of which was known 
by the name of a particular flower, the extractor of holiest 
strains from the viol da gamba; the prosperous librarian 
and secretary to the archives at Weimar, under Duke 
William IV., will always be a real personage to us. We 
do not know, and we do not care, whether she has even 
a scrap of authority for the touching and beautiful love-story 
which, perfected by a vein of charming humour, she blends 
with the slight authentic records of George Neumarck’s life. We 
feel it is true, for all that ; there must have been a Janotha, and 
she must have wooed such music from her lute, taught at once 
by her companion and by her love for him; and worked just 
such simple and lofty fancies into the fabric of that famous 
Mechlin lace of the lover’s-knot pattern which she made for the 
wedding of the Duke’s niece, and which was to be a secret. If 
the Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s (at Hamburg) be a creation of the 
author’s fancy, that fancy is of an enviable and most uncommon 
kind; if she be a reconstruction, like Neumarck himself, the 
art employed and concealed in this instance is quite worthy of 
the other. 

When the story opens, George Neumarck has been for some 
years at Hamburg, a poor and unsuccessful man. Here is a 
sketch of the time and the circumstances, which will show how 
well the writer frames her pictures. It follows a brief descrip- 
tion of Germany during the Thirty Years’ War, and the con- 
dition of European Art in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury :— 

‘Of the arts to revive first was music, and to it Neumarck looked 
as a temporary means of subsistence, until some permanent post 
suitable to him offered. Organs in the churches were beginning to 
be much used, but in the meantime bands of musicians supplied their 
place in towns not so fortunate as to possess the larger instruments. 
Then libraries were once more being collected together, every State 
was looking up its possessions, and seeking learned men to help it to 
set its house in order. Thus, though George had not exactly a 
recognised profession, he was too gifted and accomplished a scholar 
to be long unemployed. So said his companions, taking leave, and 
so echoed Simon Dach (the poet who wrote ‘Aennchen von Tharau,’ 
so finely translated by Longfellow), as, German fashion, he em- 
braced his friend, and bestowed upon him, as a parting gift, a 
viol da gamba, that was dear to Dach’s heart as would be a child to 
a parent. ‘Take it,’ said Dach, ‘it will remind thee of the 
past, and, who knows? make for thee a future. It is Tielke’s 
masterpiece,—the great Tielke of Hamburg, the finest instrument 
maker in the world. Thou wishest to try Dantzig ; but if the 
world there makes no room for thee, go on to Hamburg. All the 
music in the world that is worth having comes from it, for the Tielkes 
are the greatest instrument-makers in the world. For three genera- 
tions they have lived and worked, and men come from France, from 


csc 
and to try to learn the secrets of their workmanship. Thou hast 
only to present thyself to old Joachim, with this viol in thy hand, to 
be welcomed for its sake and mine. Tielke will recognise it at on 
for it is unique, as are all his instruments ; he never makes two alike. 
Those quaint conceits with which it is inlaid are the youn man’s, 
He took them out of Cesare Ripa’s Italian book, though the old lady, 
his mother, shook her head, and disapproved of Venus and Apolio, 
and even of Diana. . . . . . Some day I shall follow thee. I want to 
see the great churches at Hamburg, and hear the minstrels on Sun. 
days. In St. Nicholas’s I am told that seventy-five musicians play 
together in the minstrels’ gallery, and at St. Jacobi’s they will nevey 
rest satisfied until they have the same number. Yes, George, next to 
K®énigsberg, the world is at home at Hamburg.” 

George tries his fortune vainly at Dantzig, and when he 
reaches Hamburg, evil days have come to the once famous 
and wealthy Tielkes. The old instrument-maker igs dead, 
his son and partner is dead also. The survivors of the 
family are old Madam Tielke and her two grandchildren, ang 
they are poor and struggling. The boy works for a firm of organ. 
builders; the girl, Janotha, is a lace-maker, and also lutaniste 
of St. Jacobi’s. She possesses a famous lute, made by her grand. 
father for his bride, and this beautiful instrument and the viol 
da gamba play a very important part in the story. Janotha 
is the good angel of the young man’s life, and a very finely. 
drawn character,—a combination of firmness, sweetness, patience, 
self-denial, devotion, sense, modesty, and courage, such as ig 
not often met with, no doubt, but which, happily, cannot be 
justly called unreal. 

There is an evil angel also in George’s life, and her 
name is Barbara Etterlein. She, too, is a lace-maker, and 
the rivalry in their art between the two girls furnishes 
the author with an opportunity for giving a most inter. 
esting account of the lace and lace-making of the seventeenth 
century. This she does so skilfully, that the subject has 
not the least air of being interpolated for a purpose; 
the rights and privileges of fiction are never infringed, 
and Barbara Etterlein, with her ignorance, her covetous- 
ness, her clumsy coquetry, and the delightfully comic 
doom that overtakes her, contributes the humorous element 
which completes the harmony of the book. To three episodes 
in this story we desire to direct the special attention of our 
readers,—they are the composition of Neumarck’s famous 
chorale, the death of the old cobbler who lives in the house 
opposite to George’s poor lodgings, and Janotha’s farewell to her 
friend’s deserted room, when the direst poverty has fallen upon 
them both, and he is gone, and she is going to seek for the 
means of living elsewhere, and far apart,—in the dark hour 
which the reader rejoices, with a real, heartfelt, agitating joy, 
to find is so near the dawn. There is a fourth, when George, 
having to sell his viol da gamba, asks leave to play upon it for 
the last time, and plays “ Wer nur den lieben Gott lisst 
walten,” then lays it down and walks away, bowing his head 
and saying simply, “ Ut fiat divina voluntas.” Indeed, there 
are many others, but we cannot dwell on them. We can only 
express our sense of obligation to the writer, who has enriched 
our literature by this sound, sweet, tender, wholesome book, 
to which her own description of Neumarck’s hymn may be 
fitly applied : “ It has a ring in it that cannot fail to vibrate in 
the memories of those that hear it. It is epigrammatic in its 
conciseness, perfect in its comprehensiveness, more descriptive of 
sorrow than passionate in lamentation, yet not without a spirit 
of hopeful trust.” 








MAJOR SERPA PINTO’S AFRICAN BOOK.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 
Masor Pinto had formed, in 1869, a part of the Portuguese 
column which, in the Lower Zambesi, sustained many conflicts 
with the natives of Massangano, and was at that time led to 
hope that he would be provided with means to explore the 
country. This project was not realised until 1877, when, 
with two other gentlemen, he left Lisbon for the unknown 
regions of South-Central Africa, as an “ expedition,” under the 
auspices of the Portuguese Government, and the express patron- 
age of the King. ‘Ihe two large, profusely illustrated, and very 
interesting volumes before us contain the record of two years 
of travel and adventure, in which Major Pinto traversed coun 
tries previously unknown, and made many important discoveries, 
including that of the Zambesi affluents. 
A certain sameness necessarily pervades the narratives of 
explorers; they all experience similar difficulties in procuring 
carriers, and in keeping them when they have got them; they 
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all find themselves hopelessly encumbered with baggage at 


starting, and destitute of the means of procuring the neces- 
saries of life, estimated even by the African savage stan- 
dard, afterwards; they have narrow escapes from drown- 
ing and poison, and they want to do it all over again. 
Major Pinto forms no exception to this general rule; the least 
scientific reader will find in his book adventures sufficiently 
thrilling and numerous to satisfy him ; the most practical will 
find that the results of this bold and patient explorer’s achieve- 
ments to particular sciences and general information are of much 
importance. By the aid of the remarkably excellent maps, 
we are enabled to follow his course from the portions of the 
country of which we have already some knowledge, into the 
unknown regions that have hitherto either been fancifully 
marked, or left a blank. Major Pinto tells his story in a plain, 
frank manner, with the plenitude of detail that comes of journal- 
keeping in a country where a man’s journal is his only com- 
panion ; and when it is called for, with the close accuracy of a 
trained scientific knowledge. He deprecates the notion of his book 
being regarded as a literary work at all, but he needs not to do 
so; it is a very fair sample of the literature of travel. He had 
many troubles to contend with, even at Loanda, where he met 
Mr. Stanley, and where the Governor tried to get from that 
gentleman a certificate “that no slavery was permitted within 
the territory under his charge,” by a bit of sharp practice, which 
Major Pinto relates with some humour. The start, with mutin- 
ous carriers and fractious donkeys, was made from Benguella, 
and the journey began with nine days’ march through a 
desert, where the party were in terrible want of water. 
Messieurs Capello and Ivens, companions of Major Pinto, 
were capital fellows, full of courage and spirit; and a sheep 
belonging to the party turned out to be quite a character. One 
is attracted from graver matters by their affection for the 
animal, and their devices to prevent the hungry carriers from 
insisting on his taking his turn of being killed. ‘The earlier 
chapters, though full of adventure, and giving a charming 
account of the country, deal with subjugated districts and 
tribes ; it is not until the author, after tremendous efforts, seri- 
ous illness, and the experience of a storm at night in a forest— 
his description of which is one of the most terrible things we 
can remember to have read—reached the Bihé country (where 
the best carriers are to be had), that he fairly faced the task that 
lay before him. Of the country of the Quillengues, who are 
subject to the King of Portugal, the author gives a minute 
account in a supplementary chapter. Of the Bihé, he says :— 
“Tt is the most important country in the south-west part of 
Central Africa, wonderfully productive, with excellent pasturage 
for sheep and cattle, little game, but, on the other hand, no wild 
beasts. I know,” he adds, “of no African country more suscep- 
tible of prosperity through agriculture and trade than that terri- 
tory. The European race could reside there in the utmost 
comfort, and the offspring of such as have settled in the country 
and become connected with the natives are physically admirable.” 
The climate of this favoured district, which ought to be placed 
upon the list of eligibles for emigration, is singularly mild 
and equable, except in February, when thunderstorms prevail. 
The tsetse-fly and horse-sickness, those two terrible scourges of 
South Africa, do not exist there. Major Pinto predicts an 
important future for the territory (defined on his map) com- 
prised between the coast and the Bihé country. He sums up 
his observations in these words :— 

“Placed in a geographical position very different from that of the 
Transvaal, this tract approximates tu it in climate, and possesses a 
more fertile soil. A comparison between the same plant growing in 
the two countries makes this very evident. It has a native population 
far more condensed than that of the Transvaal, and infinitely more 
agricultural. The Transvaal, it is true, possesses great mineral 
wealth, which is wanting here; but I am of opinion, notwithstanding, 
that a more prosperous future is in store for this country than for the 
Transvaal, inasmuch as the latter is isolated from the rest of Africa 
by arid deserts and the tetse-fly ; while the former is in easy com- 
munication with the other territories of the interior, whose natural 
wealth is, perhaps, greater than its own.” 

With the passage of the Cuanza river the romance of the book 
begins. Major Serpa Pinto, like Robinson Crusoe, is attended 
by a goat and a parrot, and has an attraction for savages. His 
account of his reception by the Sova Mavanda, or chief of the 
Quimbandes, one of the Confederation of the Ganguellas, is 
very strange and amusing. ‘This chieftain, unlike Dr. Holub’s 
friend, Sepopo, is absolutely African; and if the white man 
astonished him, he also astonished the white man. He was 
the biggest man Major Pinto had ever beheld, and inordinately 





fat; and round his waist was twisted an old cloth, from which 
hung three leopard-skins, while several amulets dangled from a 
collar of beads round his massive throat. He made Major 
Pinto a present of the largest ox he had ever seen in Africa, 
and told him he had come to ask him for a remedy against 
straying cattle. The author advised him to employ herdsmen 
to lead the cattle to their pasture, and bring them home agair 
in the evening; and the intelligent, childish savage said that, 
although it was contrary to the customs of the country to 
watch the herds, still it should be done, and that he would 
begin at once. The clever Bihénos erected a comfortable hut 
for the white man in an hour, and very soon the Sova Mavanda 
sent to ask him for a present of a pair of trousers. Five 
yards of calico were immediately transformed into the requisite 
garments for the “ good-tempered hippopotamus,” and pre- 
sently an envoy came to announce that his Majesty would come 
to the white man’s camp, and would dance before him, masked, 
to do him honour. The scene that ensued was very funny :— 

“ At eight o’clock, some of his attendants arrived, and a great con- 

course of people soon assembled. Half an hour later the Sova him- 
self appeared, his head thrust into a huge gourd painted white-and- 
black, and his enormous body made still larger by an osier frame 
covered with grass cloth, likewise painted black-and-white. A sort 
of coat, made of horsehair and the tails of animals, completed his 
grotesque attire. Immediately upon his arrival, the men formed 
themselves into a line, with the attendants behind, and the women 
and girls removed to a distance. The attendants and men, with 
upright and motionless bodies, then began a monotonous chant, which 
they accompanied by clapping their hands. His majesty took up 
his station about thirty paces in front of the line, and began an ex- 
traordinary performance, wherein he acted the part of a wild beast 
torn with rage, and jumped and capered abont, amidst the utmost 
applause from his own people and mine. ‘This lasted half an hour, at 
the end of which he ran off at full speed, followed by his men. He 
reappeared shortly after, and returned to my camp in his ordinary 
attire (including the trousers), and passed the rest of the day with 
me. Decidedly [ had succeeded in winning his good graces.” 
The Sova Mavanda is a most benignant and pleasing person- 
age, whose character and conduct bear out the author's opinion, 
the petty chieftains are the best, and their people the happiest. 
In a supplementary chapter of the second volume he treats this 
branch of his subject very explicitly, beginning by acknow- 
ledging that he dissents entirely from the opinion of Mr. 
Stanley, for whom he expresses a somewhat extravagant admira- 
tion :—“ I have observed,” he says, “ that those people were the 
happiest and freest who were governed by petty chiefs ” :— 

“Those scenes of horror,” he continues, ‘‘so common in the great 

empires ruled over by autocrats, were seldom or never practised 
among the former. If theft be common among them, murder, on the 
other hand, is unknown; whilst, with the great potentates, robbery 
follows homicide. In my opinion, it is in the countries occupied by 
those African confederations, governed by petty sovereigns, where @ 
warlike disposition is less cultivated, owing to a sense of weakness, 
that civilisation may force its way, in the shape of the trader, the 
missionary, and the explorer.” 
In support of his belief, the author advances a number of 
facts and arguments which we cannot quote, but which the 
reader will find interesting. The author enters at length into 
the question of slavery in Central Africa, giving some curious 
details of the working of the system, relating his own ineffectual 
efforts to set free a number of women, who deliberately pre- 
ferred to remain in slavery, and recording his belief that the 
abolition of slavery in the interior of Central South Africa will 
only become an accomplished fact when polygamy ceases to 
exist among the blacks. There is a great deal of incidental 
interest in the author’s account of his sojourn among the 
Ganguellas; the difference between the tribes is equalled by the 
variety of the country and its natural products. Eastward 
of the Cuanza, the landscape is beautifully picturesque, and the 
people are shamefully slothful. They go almost naked, do no 
work, undertake no journeys, and carry on no trade. The hair- 
dressing of the Cabango men and women is of the most extra- 
ordinary description. The famous Leonard, the Court coiffewr 
of Marie Antoinette’s time (he figured in Mr. Watts Phillips’s 
drama, The Dead Heart, as Toupet, and, when times changed, 
the “ Good Republican Brutus”), would have highly approved of 
such works of art as the woodcuts in the first volume represent. 
Major Pinto does not observe Nature with the closeness or the 
enthusiasm of Dr. Holub, but he occasionally treats his readers 
to a vivid sketch of the country, its natural products, and its 
living things, which agreeably diversifies his narrative of per- 
sonal adventure, and his record of scientific observation. Here 
is, for instance, a sketch of Lake Liguri, which lies in a splendid 
forest, through which run several affluents of the great river 
Onda :— 
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“The forest had assumed the aspect of one of those extensive 
English parks where the ground is completely clothed with soft, green 
turf. I wandered on and on, until at length my steps were arrested 
as if by magic, while my eyes contemplated with delight one of the 
most charming prospects they had ever beheld. Before me lay, in 
perfect repose, a lake of crystalline water, whose bed of fine sand 
was visible at a considerable depth. Enormous trees, springing from 
the borders of the lake, formed an appropriate frame ; while the rich, 
deep green of the foliage, reflected to the smallest bough on the 
placid surface of the water, greatly enhanced the beauty of the land- 
scape. The green turf ceased only at the water’s edge, and hun- 
dreds of birds chirped and twittered amid the dense foliage, and at 
times skimmed rapidly over the lake. The natives, although not 
much given to poetry or sentiment, are sensible of the extreme love- 
liness of this spot, and had frequently spoken to me of Lake 
Liguri.” 

While on the march from the country of the Ganguellas to that 
of the Ambuellas (a people of whom Major Pinto gives an in- 
teresting description, and whom he rates very high among the 
African races), some of the severest hardships of his adven- 
turous journey befel him, among others almost intolerable 
hunger, agonising cold, and a prostrating attack of fever, which 
struck him senseless for three hours. “ When I came to my 
senses,” he says, “I could scarcely refrain from smiling 
at my curious plight. I was literally covered with amulets, my 
chest being thickly strewn with the horns of small antelopes, 
full of the most precious medicines. A bracelet of crocodiles’ 
teeth encircled my right arm, and two enormous buffalo-horns 
were suspended from a couple of poles set upright in my tent.” 
It was on this march that he met with an antelope of an un- 
known species, as he was exploring a bank of the Cuchibi river. 
This strange creature is a remarkable addition to African 
zoology. Its size is that of a one-year-old steer; it has long 
hoofs, like that of a sheep, which are curved at the points. 
This formation of its feet, and its sedentary habits, render this 
remarkable ruminant unfitted for running. Its life is, therefore, 
passed chiefly in the water; it never strays far from the 
river-banks, on to which it crawls for pasture, chiefly at 
night. It sleeps and reposes in the water. “Its diving 
powers,” says the author, “are equal, if not superior, to 
those of the hippopotamus ; and during sleep it comes near to 
the surface of the water, so as to show half its horns above it.” 
This timid and defenceless creature, between whose life and 
that of its near neighbour, the hippopotamus, there are many 
points of contact,is not found in the Zambesi and Lower Cuando, 
where the crocodiles would make short work of it. The march 
from Cambuta to the river Cubangui is an extremely interesting 
section of the author’s work; he gives a great deal of curious 
information about the tribes, and the personal narrative is 
varied and adventurous. The expedition passed through vast 
tracts of depopulated country, where they could get no pro- 
visions, on their way to a lofty mountain, beyond which, they 
were assured, there was plenty to eat, and which the carriers 
climbed, chanting monotonously :—“ The cobra has no arms, no 
legs, no hands, no feet. And yet he climbs the mount! Why 
should not we get up as well, with arms, and legs, and hands, 
and feet?” They did get up, and down on the other side, but 
they did not find a land of plenty beyond. 

When Major Pinto encamped on the right bank of the 
Cuchibi, he began to feel himself within measurable distance 
of the Zambesi, whither we hope to follow him next week. 


SONGS OF ANIMAL LIFE.* 
Tr was with true pleasure that we welcomed the new edition of 
Mary Howitt’s Poems, published last Christmas by Messrs. 
Nelson and Sons. In 1871 they gave us our old favourites in 
two volumes, profusely illustrated, but more adapted for the 
drawing-room table than for childish hands. We therefore 
hailed with genuine satisfaction the appearance of the three 
little volumes, and it is with regret we acknowledge that on 
closer acquaintance the new edition does not altogether realise 
this expectation. Why have we been deprived of the familiar 
original titles? Why have animals and birds and flowers 
been banished from one another, that they may be ranged 
in volumes apart; and why have we these sometimes in- 
correct and always needless foot-notes? If explanations 
were desired, surely they would have been better sup- 
plied by the prose interludes of the original edition, rather 
than by such a note as that to “The Garden,” where 
gillyflowers are interpreted as pinks. We cannot consider that 
the venerated volumes of 1834 and 1838 have yet any worthy 
* Songs of Animal Life; With the Birds; With the Flowers: Poems. By Mary 
Howitt. With Ninety Illustrations by Giacomelli. Thomas Nelson andSons. 1880. 
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successors. Why should they not be republished in their old 
form? ‘That small, square book, and its somewhat taller com- 
panion, so familiar to the eyes, so dear to the heart, so delight. 
ful to the fancy of the last generation, disappeared for some 
years from the booksellers’ stores. How came it about that 

Sketches of Natural History and Birds and Flowers were for 
many years out of print? To what must we attribute the 
decay of loyalty tothe “ Wood Mouse,” to the “ Red Squirrel,” and 
to the “ Nettle King?” Have those delicious pictures of woodland 
life been ever superseded? The causes of this revolution in 
taste and feeling may be found, we think, in the increase of 
luxury and excitement. Imagination has declined. The over. 
whelming variety of toys has deprived childish amusements of 
their inventive elements. The excitements provided by parents 
for their children’s recreation have made the old homely plea- 
sures pall on their taste. The boys and girls of this day are 
further from nature. Sensational tales destroy their enjoyment 
of simple stories. Compared to the hero of the tragic serial, how 
tame, how dull are “ Web-spinner ” and the burly “ Baron Blue- 
bottle!” If it be true that few children now care to 
ponder those inimitable old stories of the home life of animals, 
and birds, and flowers, then let the voice of the elder genera. 
tion be lifted to record their debt of gratitude for all the 
joy and for all the teaching that have come to them from the 
poems of William and Mary Howitt. In analysing the charm 
of these verses, we are at once struck with the writers’ accurate 
acquaintance with natural history. Never surely has know- 
ledge of the habits of animals been more delightfully or more 
truly taught than through their pages. We feel instinctively 
that this knowledge has not come so much from books, as from 
a close and loving observation of the world of nature. And 
what a peaceful atmosphere surrounds us, as we read. For the 
most part, we are amidst a rich, pastoral country ; the farms 
stretching out on all sides, with room for the hedge-rows to 
grow tall and luxuriant, and where we have time to saunter 
along by their bosky coverts, watching the wonderful life in 
everything. All is joyous and healthy. Through the story of 
the little dormouse breathes the very life of spring :— 

“But at last, in the fresh, breezy days of the spring, 
When the green leaves bud, and the merry birds sing, 


And the dread of the winter is over and past, 
The little Dormouse peeps out at last. 


Out of his snug, quiet burrow he wends, 

And looks all about for his neighbours and friends ; 
Then he says, as he sits at the foot of a larch, 
‘’Tis a beautiful day for the first day of March! 


The violet is blowing, the blue sky is clear; 

The lark is up-springing, his carol I hear ; 

And in the green fields are the Lamb and the Foal, 
I’m glad I’m not sleeping now down in my hole!’” 


Remark, too, how each creature has its appropriate surrounding. 
The water-rat lives in one of the most picturesque of English 
midland counties, his “little field stream ’ does not rush along 
with the wild glee of a mountain torrent, but glides with 
tranquil progress through the luxuriant meadows,— 


“ Where the crowned Butomus is gracefully growing, 
Where the long, purple spikes of the Loosestrife are blowing, 
And the rich, plumy crests of the Meadow-sweet seem 
Like foam which the current has left on the stream ; 
There I’ll show you the brown Water-rat at his play,— 
You will see nothing blither this blithe summer day,— 
A glad, innocent creature, for whom was ordained 
The quiet of brooks, and the plants they contained.” 


As a contrast to this peaceful picture, look for a moment at one 
of the “ Northern Seas,” by William Howitt :-— 
“‘ T long to see those icebergs vast, 
With heads all crowned with snow, 
Whose green roots sleep in the awful deep 
Two hundred fathoms below. 


I long to hear the thundering crash 
Of their terrific fall ; 

And the echoes from a thousand cliffs 
Like lonely voices call. 


We'll pass the shores of solemn pine 
Where Wolves and Black Bears prowl. 

And away to the rocky isles of mist 
To rouse the northern fowl. 

Up there shall start ten thousand wings 
With a rushing, whistling din ; 

Up shall the Auk and Fulmar start, 
All but the fat Penguin. 

And there in the wastes of the silent sky, 
With the silent earth below, 

We shall see far off to his lonely rock, 








The lonely Eagle go.” 
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And how full of individuality are the animal portraits ! In craft 
and cruelty, what Border freebooter ever surpassed Web-spinner, 
and the “ cunning red Fox p” What fiendish malice in the wolf, 
with his “ gaunt, lean frame, and blood-shot eye ;” what gentle 
service in the Reindeer :— 
“ Meek Reindeer, of wondrous worth, 
Treasure of the desert North. 


Where the skies are grey and drear ; 

Where ’tis night for half the year ; 

Reindeer, where, unless for thee, 

Human dweller could not be.” 
And in the “ Migration of the Grey Squirrels,” what an absorb- 
ing, pathetic chronicle of tribal wandering ! 

Then there are the birds and insects: we know not how to 
leave them without at least a glance,—without a special word of 
thanks for the delight their histories have afforded. How 
have we lost ourselves in the depths of the good greenwood with 
the woodpecker, and looked up into the “splintered boughs” 
of the ancient oak, listening, spell-bound, to the croaking of the 
carrion crow! How we have shuddered at the “ominous tu- 
whooing ” of the screech-owl!— 

“ All among the yew-trees solemn, 
Where the toad and lizard clamber 
Into many an ancient chamber,” 
of the old ruin; and we have felt the very breath of the 
sea, as we read of the sea-gull :— 
“The waves leap up, the wild wind blows, 
And the gulls together crowd, 
And wheel about and madly scream, 
To the sea that is roaring loud. 
And let the sea roar ever so loud, 
And the winds pipe ever so high, 
With a wilder joy the bold sea-gull 
Sends forth a wilder cry.” 
“The Spider and the Fly,” and “ Web-spinner,” again, are 
inimitable stories, in which, while with dramatic power and 
humour insects rehearse the tragedies of human life, the morals 
and manners of the fly and spider world are accurately described. 
But if Mary Howitt loves every bird and beast, what shall be 
said of her feeling for flowers? Her poems ure in themselves a 
charming introduction to the study of botany, revealing the 
most careful observation and loving appreciation of these 
children of the fields and woods. Mrs. Howitt’s childhood was 
passed in the Midland Counties, and the happiness of her long 
walks in search of flowers and of her busy hours of gardening was 
enhanced tenfold by the companionship of a sister. The poems 
on “Summer,” on “ Childhood,” and “The Garden” give us 
charming glimpses of those early days. A botanical ramble 
with them was not the dull, dry pursuit of some uncommon 
plant, but an adventurous expedition, through which they drank 
in the joy of all the living things around them :— 
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“ T can remember, as to-day, 
The corn-field and the reaping, 
The rustling of the harvest-sheaves, 
And the harvest-wain’s up-heaping. 
And every flower within that field 
To my memory’s eye comes flitting, 
The chicory-flower, like a blue cockade, 
For a fairy-knight befitting. 
The willow-herb by the water-side, 
With its fruit-like scent so mellow, 
The gentian blue on the marly hill, 
And the snap-dragon white and yellow.” 
Wherever the English language is spoken, wherever in far-off 
colonies the emigrant recalls with wistful loyalty the memory 
of his early home, there will Mary Howitt’s “ Buttereups and 
Daisies” bring before his eyes the very meadows of the dear 
Old Country. 
We cannot conclude this sketch of the natural history poems 
without a few words upon some other characteristics, In 
Qn . - . . 
“The Wolf,” how the old Quaker indignation against war 
breaks forth! In “The Poor Man’s Garden ” and “The Flax- 
flower,” what genuine sympathy with the poor and lowly! 
And in “The Falcon,” after giving us the picturesque side of 
chivalry, how faithfully are the dark features of the middle- 
ages painted! We are not left to sigh over broken drawbridge 
and disused moat; we are taught to prize the higher blessings 
of the days in which we live :— 
“O gay goshawk, your days were when 
Came down at night the raffian men 
To slay the sleeping children, then 
Lying in London Tower. 
Yours were the days of civil feud ; 





Of Rufus slain within the wood ; 
Of servile John, of Robin Hood, 
Of Woodstock’s bloody bower !”” 
Above all, throughout these verses, we recognise a most reverent 
faith in God, a humble adoration of his power, a perfect trust 
in his goodness and in his tender care for all his creatures. 





A PRIVATEERING NOVEL.* 

Tue author of the much-admired Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor’ has 
written another book. This is a series of sea-fights, ending 
with a fire at sea, and enlivenend by a ball and a ghost- 
story, and will be devoured by boys and girls, and by 
such sailors and Marines as may be fond of story-books. 
Ship carpenters, too, might enjoy little bits here and there. 
But a single volume is more than enough for most people, past 
the stage of boyhood, or, indeed, girlhood, for it is astonishing 
what horrors girls can enjoy and revel in, so long as they ap- 
proach them only through story-books. But as for publishing 
the Ocean Free-Lance in three volumes, and making believe it 
is a novel, it is a sheer imposition. True, the narrator—for the 
form is autobiographical—has a sweetheart, who appears for a 
page or two in the second volume, and “ grapples his admira- 
tion with hooks of steel,’ and who crops up again in the 
third, after which only, the usual novel-interest begins. She 
is absolutely perfect in delicate refinement, as well as in all other 
qualities, but when she renews her acquaintance with our auto- 
biographer by describing her ship’s temporary commander 
as sitting with “his legs stuck out like a pair of compasses,” 
and “heaping, through his nose, and with his mouth full of 
tobacco, every possible abuse...... upon the British 
people,” we feel an unreality about her existence, and are 
disposed to think that the author was himself the describer, and 
forgot into whose mouth he was putting the words. In the 
same way, we do not believe that the brave and lovely Miss 
Palmer really mimicked a vulgar, old Jew, before comparative 
strangers, ina manner that was very entertaining. ‘The de- 
scription of the dress she wore—that “ fitted like a glove,” though 
“her wide sleeve slipped down below her elbow, and exposed 
her beautifully moulded arm, that was as white as ivory ’’—does 
not, again, impress us with the fidelity of the chronicler. No 
doubt, Miss Palmer is admirably adapted for a privateersman’s 
sweetheart, considering “her coral-like ears, and her small, 
red-lipped mouth, with the pearly teeth glancing like snow, 
and the beautiful curve of her dimpled chin, terminating 
in a throat of white velvet,’ &. But teeth like snow 
and a white-velvet throat shake one’s confidence more and 
more in the reality of Miss Palmer; and while we heave 
a melancholy sigh of regret, our passion, unlike the privateers- 
man’s, grows calmer and calmer. We feel that she is only the 
necessary sweetheart of the boy’s sea-story, not the heroine of 
a good novel. ‘Take, as a contrast, Mr. Russell’s descrip- 
tions of the weather-aspects at sea, of which he is a close, 
artistic, and loving student. They are very numerous at first, 
but disappear when he gets, in the third volume, to the novel 
proper and devotes himself to the hero and heroine, and to the 
vulgar old Jew and Jewess, the only other characters in the 
book, except officers and seamen. At first, these pictures 
charmed us greatly, and we felt that there was real genius dis- 
played in them; and so there is,—but genius should know when 
to control itself, so as not to wear out its welcome, and be felt as a 
bore. What Mr. Black has done with his sea-scapes in the western 
islands of Scotland, Mr. Russell has done with his sketches of the 
various sea-aspects of the English Channel and the South Atlan- 
tic ; almost every effect of weather and light is photographed for 
us; and though the pictures grow somewhat tiresome, yet they 
are a sensible relief to the details of fighting the enemy or 
manceuvring the ship. Black night, blazing noon, moonlight, 
starlight, twilight, dawn—storm, calm, fog—all have their 
turn, and are, indeed, made vivid to any one of sufficient 
imagination to translate the words back into the scenes they 
represent. We have seldom read a more stirring description 
of a storm than the following (the narrator is speaking of a 
vessel near his own) :— 

“She had sunk by this time as deep as the thin white line that ran 
under the gun-ports, and I was watching with a wildly beating heart 
and difficult breath the blood-freezing, the dismal, the most dismal 
spectacle of the crowds of men and women motioning to us, and 
shricking in their horror as they stood, so to speak, on the very brink 
of the tremendous and appalling grave of boiling and roaring waters 

* An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. London: Richard 
EBeutley aud Son. 
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that was opening under their feet, when a loud shout from Shelvocke 
caused me to look to windward, where I beheld a monster sea—the 
Mont Blanc of the liquid Alps around us—a whole league long, as I 
should imagine, stooping its emerald-green unbroken crest as though 
fearful of brushing the sky, and rushing at us at the speed of a race- 
horse in full career. The men had barely time to fling themselves 
down upon their breasts under the weather bulwarks, when the 
schooner was on her beam-ends and running up the watery steep. 
The sensation was that of being shot by an irresistible power into the 
air—I mean, that one felt to be disconnected altogether from the 
schooner, and to be soaring alone through the gale. I never ex- 
perienced anything like it before nor since. The faculty of thinking 
was suspended; one could only hold on with a kind of dull amaze, 
and listen to the roaring, and feel the mighty upheaval and the more 
terrible sensation of sinking. At one moment, namely, when the 
schooner had been swept to the summit of this prodigious sea, she 
seemed to be revolving so as to bring her keel up; a plummet 
dropped from the port-rail would have grounded on the starboard- 
rail; the deck was up and down like the side of a house; another 
instant and she was rushing down into the black and howling valley 
that was scooped out by this astonishing height of water, with her 
deck making a perpendicular line with the zenith in the other direc- 
tion. It was incredible that any fabric made by human hands could 
have encountered such a wave and lived through it; yet such was 
our fortune, or such the buoyancy of the beautiful vessel, that she 
did not ship so much as a single drop of water, though assuredly had 
the gigantic sea broken before it reached us, we should have been 
overwhelmed, and in all probability have gone to the bottom like a 
lump of lead. I watched it as it rushed towards the ship; I saw the 
sodden, helpless bull partially rise, as though making one struggle to 
jet it pass under her. In an instant she was rolled completely over, 
and her copper bottom gleamed amid the ocean of foam that broke 
round and about her; the spray filled the air; there was just a 
glimpse of her dark spars lying aslant upon the water ; the monstrous 
Rea, uniting its mountainous green ridge again where it had been 
divided by the hull of the ship, rolled roaring along the sea, and its 
gigantic form might have been traced for miles. The great track of 
snow-white foam left behind was broken up by the hurling surges, 
which leapt into it like a band of wolves into a sheepfold. I thought 
I saw the hull of the ship glancing amid the hollows, but it was only 
the outline of a dark wave. The ocean all that way was a blank, 
and every vestige of the ship and her freight of human lives had 
vanished. And now, as though this dreadful sacrifice had partially 
propitiated the storm-fiend, the heavens in the direction whence the 
hurricane blew lightened into a pallid sulphur-colour, and the horizon 
opened. ..... A little after four bells in the afternoon this hur- 
ricane began to slacken its fury; the sooty pall of cloud that was 
stretched like a carpet across the whole surface of the visible 
heavens broke up into large masses of vapour with primrose-coloured 
patches between them, and anon narrow spaces of watery-blue 
opened and let down hazy beams of sunshine here and there, which 
touched the dark surface of the mountainous waters with a troubled 
yellow brightness. By four o’clock the wind had decreased to a 
moderate gale, and quantities of smoke-like scud were sweeping under 
a blue sky, marbled with small, prismatic, oyster-shaped clouds, which 
were moving slowly and bodily away to the northward, athwart the 
course of the gale, and through which the windy sun was forcing his 
ardent beams, and giving a beautiful green sparkle to the tumbling 
seas, and a flashing whiteness to their seething crests.” 

And the delicate touches—often only a few words—are as 
telling, and, indeed, more fascinating and beautiful, than those 
which describe the more awful aspects of Nature. For 
instance :— 

“The ‘Tigress’ was beginning to feel the faint swell running into 
the mouth of the river from the wider ocean beyond, and to tumble 
a small surface of foam from her bows, as she ran over the light 
andulations. It was a glorious evening, the land a dim, delicate 
green away on the starboard hand, and the sun going down over our 
stern, filling the water all that way with a strong yellow light, whilst 
to the left the sea stretched in a tremulous dark-blue surface, flaked 
with little spurts of foam.” 

Or,— 

“ Everybody was as quiet as death, and there was not a sound 
aloft, for the wind held the sails as steady as though they had been 
carved in marble, and the only audible noise was the cool tinkling of 
water under the bows.” 

Or,— 

“The green seas came curling and foaming out of the fog to wind- 
ward, but you could not see one inch beyond the point at which their 
forms grew defined, and they went combing in curves as polished as 
oil to leeward, vanishing instantly when they came in contact with 
the fog-curtain.” 

But to appreciate such touches, and a hundred others, the cir- 
cumstances should be understood,—the contrast with what has 
gone before, or with the state of mind of the beholder; thus, 
our author contrasts painfully, even horribly, the loveliness and 
calm and grandeur of the sea and sky with the blood and 
carnage, and anguish and sorrow, and revengeful and vindictive 
feelings that remain after an engagement. These engagements 
are, of course, numerous, and only a child could enjoy their 
horrors. “ Hurricanes of shrieks,” “carnage of the decks,” 
“ghostly spectacle of dead, and dying, and wounded men,” 
“shattered human remains,’ “dark scarlet pools,” “blood 
streaming through the scupper-holes, and marking long dull- 
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red lines down the ship’s side and crimsoning the green water,” 
—such pictures are thickly strewn through these pages, and 
the details of the deeds which led to the conditions of things 
thus briefly mentioned, are still more revolting. 

Our author, apparently, thinks it a pity that privateerine 
was put a stop to, and argues that it was a cheap and immense 
assistance to Government. For our part, we should say that 

. . > 
anything that fosters national hatreds and the lust of slaughter 
and saps the very foundations of the refinements and charities 
of life—however necessary we must allow its existence to be— 
should be controlled strictly by the most carefully-selected and 
absolutely responsible officers. But our author’s principles, ag 
expressed in this work, are of the usual book-of-adventure type; 
honourable, generous, and courageous, of course, to the highest 
degree, on unprofessional matters, but deceitful and vindictive 
to the enemy, and imperious and supercilious to those under 
command, It is scarcely worth considering the tone of a book 
of adventure seriously, but we certainly do not think it neigh. 
bourly, and still less charitable, to rake up the old ideas 
of the cowardice of the French, and express so much contempt 
and ridicule of them, making them invariably dirty, stupid, 
mean, and cowardly; and representing them as always igno. 
minously defeated if they do not run away. Why, by-the-bye, 
do not the nations make the hoisting of false colours, in 
Naval warfare, contrary to international law? No one gains 
by systematic deceit. 

In reading these adventures, in which privateers and battle 
ships, merchantmen and slavers, Yankees, French, and Eng- 
lish, fog and darkness, fire and storm, battle and shipwreck, 
balls and funerals, all figure in the very brief period covered by 
our hero’s cruise, we are taken back to our boyish days. What 
James and Marryat, and Melville and Kingston, and Ballan- 
tyne taught us, comes back once more; but, as Mark Twain 
tells us of the good little boy, we do not find that Mr. 
Russell’s adventures are according to the books. We should 
have thought that in 1812 more conservative seafaring cus- 
toms obtained than even in the days described by the 
authors of our boyish tales, but we find to our surprise that 
in 1812 there was the port quarter and the port watch, 
and that they ported their helm. We had thought that 
this was a very modern innovation. Then, Mr. Russell has no 
villain in the forecastle to foment mutiny; on the contrary, 
every one of the ninety seamen and all the four mates and the 
captain are most faithful and trusty and moral men; and 
many of them weep copiously at the thought of relatives, or 
even from the mere excitement of their nervous system; 
and the captain does not sneer at ghosts, but has seen them 
himself. And we never heav even of a cat or of irons; there is 
no blessing, or otherwise, of the eyes by Mr. Russell’s sailors. 
“ Jack tars” have all died out. No one “spins a yarn.” “ Aye, 
aye, sir,” is never once shouted. Scuppers are only mentioned 
in their matter-of-fact sense, and “lee scuppers”’ are not once 
hinted at. As for the big, big D and the dash, we look in vain 
for these old and numerous acquaintances; and, worst of all, 
they never “ go off on the larboard tack” or “haul to windward on 
abowline.” We breathe cheerfully again, however, when we find 
sharks making short work of the second mate,—this is some- 
thing like old times; and it is quite according to the books that 
the hero and his sweetheart should be picked up in their open 
boat by the very ship that contained her venerable old father, 
Colonel Palmer; so that, as soon as the hero comes out of his 
long swoon, the handsome old man lays his hands on the young 
people, and blesses them. But oh! the selfishness of successful 
love—the unnatural conclusion! Contrary to all the authori- 
ties, the hero never once remembers the dear old ‘ Tigress’ and 
Captain Shelvocke; and their fate, after parting, is not only 
not cleared up, but not one scalding tear is shed to their 
memory,—their names are never heard. 





PROFESSOR TYRRELL’S “ MILES GLORIOSUS.”* 
Tus is, perhaps, the most important contribution which has 
yet been made to Messrs. Macmillan’s excellent “ Classical 
Series for Colleges and Schools.” Not only will it be cou- 
summately helpful to the young student in what is the most 
important part of his Latin reading—for the value of a good 
knowledge of Plautus cannot easily be over-estimated—but it 
will be welcomed as a complete and well-arranged text-book by 


* 








* The Miles Gloriosus of 7. Maccius Plautus. A Revised Text, with Notes. By 
Robert Yelverton Tyrre!!, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 0 
Dublin. London: Macmillan. 1881. 
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more advanced scholars. There are several points of import- 
ance in which Professor Tyrrell initiates or advances notable 
improvement on the form ordinarily followed by editors of 
classical books. He follows the laudable example set by 
several of the scholars who have lately contributed to the 
« Qlassical Series,” in making an independent study of the text. 
The laborious and, at first sight, uninteresting task of textual 
criticism was for some time “ taken as done zi by English 
editors, whose practice it was to announce in a brief paragraph 
that they had adopted the text of some German scholar, and 
to devote themselves without further trouble to the more con- 
genial task of interpretation and illustration. They have now 
begun to recognise the fact that it is necessary to have an in- 
dependent opinion about what their author really wrote, and 
that this must have precedence of the work of explaining 
his meaning. The critical comment with which Professor 
Tyrrell accompanies his text, is copious and excellent; it is 
even invested with an interest which the diligent student will 
not be slow to acknowledge. A mere catalogue of variations of 
reading cannot but be tedious; but it may be very profitably 
varied and illustrated by a suggestion of the sources and causes 
of error. The third part of the introduction deals with this 
subject generally, and that in a very interesting way; and the 
reader who will take the pains to consult the critical 
comments (judiciously put as foot-notes to each page), will 
find many instructive illustrations of the principles set 
forth. The second part of the introduction discusses the 
dificult subject of Plautine prosody. Not a few scholars 
whose acquaintance with classical and post-classical poetry is 
undoubted, and who could imitate, with correctness and success, 
any model that might be proposed to them out of the Corpus 
Poetarum, would be puzzled if they were set to do what Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell has done in this volume, and give examples of 
translation from the English drama into the versification of 
Plautus. The knowledge of his licences of prosody and metre 
must be specially acquired. It takes some time, for one who 
has been familiar only with Augustan models, to realise that 
there are positions in which, for instance, the 7 in intellexi and 
the ein exoptatum may be shortened. In the disputed ques- 
tion of hiatus, Professor Tyrrell is judicious and moderate. 
One school of Plautine critics has endeavoured to banish this 
phenomenon altogether, chiefly by the device of an imaginary 
or half-imaginary d, which was to be inserted after the ablatives 
of substantives, adjectives, and pronouns, and even after im- 
peratives, prepositions, and adverbs. ‘The ablative d is the 
only one which can be safely taken as having an actual exist- 
ence, and this is the principle which- Professor Tyrrell has 
followed. 

As a play, the Miles Gloriosus is unquestionably one of the 
happiest efforts of Plautus. For comic force, it is superior 
both to the Avlularia and the Trinwminus, the most frequently 
read of the twenty dramas which have survived. As a book 
for reading in schools, it is, from one point of view, less eligible. 
The interest of the play turns on the adventures of a meretrix, 
who is, indeed, a favourable specimen of her class, but who is 
transferred from the less to the more deserving of her lovers, 
by the intervention of one who presents with little disguise its 
worst characteristics. It would task the ingenuity of the 
learned ecclesiastic who lately transmuted the Eunuchus into 
the Pincerna, to work a similar change on the Miles Gloriosus. 
The braggart soldier, who gives his name to the piece, is an 
admirable portrait; Philocomasium, who may be called the 
heroine, excites in us a warm interest, in spite of a dubious charac- 
ter, which we may, indeed, fairly attribute to her circumstances, 
rather than to her inclination; and the kindly and sagacious 
man of the world, who intervenes to make the course of love 
tun smooth, is one of the most entertaining personages of 
Plautine comedy. He contrasts very favourably, for instance, 
with the two old men who discourse so tediously in the T'i- 
nummus. His favourite topic is, of course, that which has 
afforded an inexhaustible theme to the comedians of every age, 
the doubtfulness of the blessings of matrimony ; but he treats 
It with uncommon vigour. His question, “Nam bona uxor, si 
qua educta sic sit usquam gentium, ubi ea possit inueniri?” 
sounds like an echo of Solomon. The actual wife that a man 
marries, he goes on to complain, is not the one who says to her 
husband, “ Buy me some wool, my dear, that I may make you 
@ cloak soft and warm, and good winter shirts, to keep you 
from the cold in the hard weather.’ The “wife of the 
period,” on the contrary, wakes her husband before cock- 





crow, with, “ Give me something on the first of next month 
for my mother; the poulterer wants something, the cook 
wants something; then, on the nineteenth, I shall want some- 
thing for the wise woman, and something for the fortune-teller, 
—it will be monstrous if she gets nothing. Then the lady’s-maid 
must have something; and nurse has long been vexed at not 
having a present; and then the midwife thought that her fee 
was too small.” Further on, we have a witty exposition of the 
advantage of orbitas :—‘ When I have all these relations,” he 
cries, “ what is the good of children?” The dramatic action of 
the fourth and fifth acts is spirited and amusing. Professor 
Tyrrell is, we think, a little too severe in his criticism on the 
construction of the comedy. This is as good as that of the Latin 
comedies generally. A Roman audience seems to have been 
easily satisfied, and did not demand that a scene, or even an act, 
should have any close connection with the development of the 
drama, as long as it was amusing; and even in the matter of 
amusement, their demands were not very large. 

The explanatory and illustrative notes, which furnish a com- 
mentary on the text, are all that could be wished; but instead 
of selecting any specimens of annotation, we shall give our 
readers a sample of Professor Tyrrell’s Plautine verse. Here is 
a rendering of “ Base Comparisons,” Henry IV. (Part L., act ii., 
se. 4), beginning with, “ But, as the Devil would have it, three 
misbegotten knaves in Kendal Green,” &e.:— 

“ MILES—PHILOCRATES—STASIMUS, 
BI. Tum tres simitu tunicis herbeis uiri, 
Dis meis iratis, homines intestabiles, 
A tergo adorti ualide me infestis petunt 
Machaeris ; nam adeo tenebricosa nox erat 
Non hercle nosses digitos tuos— PP. Eho, plenior, 
Periuriorum quam ipsa Vaniloquentiast, 
Et mons mendaciorum manufestissume ! 
Quin, totum omentum, dicedum, et totum Iutum, 
Stultiloque, obstupideque, et stercorei sebi hama— 
MI. Quid? Num es cerritus? Quae te intemperiae tenent ? 
Enim tune qui conuincas era repertus es ? 
P. Dic quidum, qui non potueris digitos tuos 
Prae tenebris nosse, idem herbea istos cum schema 
Noris; cedo argumenta. S. Age, amabo loqueredum! 

M. Mene argumenta inuitum dare et ingratiis ! 

Nollem equidem, si etiam scirem esse in mundo mihi 
Tot cruciamenta apud Acheruntem quot cluent, 
Dare argumenta inuitus atque ingratiis. 

Ita me Di amassint, ut, si prae manu foret 
Argumentorum copia alga uilior, 

Dare denegarem inuitis atque ingratiis.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Death of Themistocles, and other Poems. By John Nichol, M.A., 
Balliol, Oxon., LL.D., Regius Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. (J. Maclehose, Glasgow.) 
—tThis is a volume of very refined and cultivated verse, which it is 
pleasant to read, though we do not think that any of the poems 
come up to the level of enduring poetry. The following is a fair 
specimen :— 

‘*THOMAS CARLYLE. 
** Sirius has ceased from out our firmament : 
Of that proud star bereft, we grope our way 
Through darker nights and dawns more dull and grey. 
Mentor and master! Meteor spirit, blent 
Of tears and battle music; passion-rent, 
Yet, crowned by years, a lamp of constant ray 
To shipwrecked hearts and weary souls astray ; 
To what far isles is now thy message sent ? 
Cassandra prophet, cleaving through the cloud 
With iron scourge of coward compromise, 
Thou stood’st on Sinai’s heights, to call aloud 
Lightning and doom on all the world of lies. 
Herculean Hydra-slayer; all thy days 
Are gathered in a sunset storm of praise.” 
That is good, though not, we think, so good as Professor Blackie’s 
sonnet published last week in the Spectator, being less discriminating, 
and pitched a little too high. “The Death of Themistocles”’ is 
agreeable reading and classical in spirit, but rather academic than 
dramatic. 

Lectures on German Thought. By Karl Hillebrand. (Longmans 
and Co.)—These lectures, which were delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion in 1879, will have much interest for all of us who have any sort 
of acquaintance with the great German thinkers of the last century, 
or with the general course of German thought in that period. We 
may say, in fact, that they will interest all educated Englishmen. 
The author’s aim is to explain to us what is the precise nature of the 
contribution which Germany has made to the intellectual capital of 
the European world. She introduced, once for all, and formulated, 
the idea of organism, of evolution, and prepared the way for a new 
treatment of history, poetry, mythology, art. The faithful labours of 
such men as F, A. Wolf, Niebuhr, Bopp, Max Miiller, have consisted 
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in the steady working-out of this idea in their respective departments 
of study. It was started mainly by Herder, a thinker with whom 
we are now comparatively unfamiliar, although he was most dis- 
tinctly, to a considerable extent, Gocthe’s intellectual parent. 
Herder was always impressing on his age the conception of 
growth; his doctrine was that we must apply to all things, 
to language, religion, history, as much as to the material uni- 
verse, the idea involved in jfieri, rather than that of direct creation. 
Here, of course, is the germ of the evolution theory, which is playing 
so conspicuous a part in modern thought. With Herder, the Spartan 
legislator Lycurgus was what Miiller subsequently showed him to 
be, “the legendary judge who codified the customs of a Greek tribe, 
not, like the Abbé Sieyés, the inventor of a brand-new Constitution,” 
as in the times of ignorance and darkness he had been represented. 
This is, indeed, a typical illustration of the revolution in thought 
which the German thinkers of the last century effected, and by which 
a host of illustrious men, Ewald, Bunsen, even Renan, too, among 
them, largely profited. In fact, Herder, for whose genius Karl 
Hillebrand has the highest admiration, was in his view a most truly 
original thinker, while the “form and spirit of his teaching were 
eminently German.” He imported a new element into the intellectual 
atmosphere of Europe, and his influence may be traced distinctly 
in writers so diverse in many respects as our own Grote and Carlyle. 
It is well that we should be reminded that Germany, after the Thirty 
Years’ War, the disastrous effects of which are vividly described in 
the second lecture, had almost to begin the work of civilisation 
afresh, and it was then that Prussia distinctly took the lead. She must 
have, Karl Hillebrand is convinced, a great future before her, though 
the ideas of Schiller’s generation have given way to an intense 
striving after political unity and strength, and her vast army, far 
from being a mere incubus on her resources, may well be a national 
high school of unselfishness and manliness. 

Old Drury Lane: Fifty Years’ Recollection of Author, Actor, and 
Manager. 2 vols. By Edward Stirling. (Chatto and Windus.)—It is 
very clearthat Mr. Stirling has been more of anactor and manager than 
of anauthor. Order, arrangement, and proportion are entirely dis- 
regarded. In so far as the work has reference to Drury Lane 
Theatre, it has been preceded and surpassed by such well-known 
works as “Galt’s Lives of the Players’? and Dr. Doran’s “ Their 
Majesties’ Servants.” It would have been better had Mr. Stirling 
confined himself to writing his recollections and making a selection 
of his anecdotes, some of which are really good and fresh, others 
aged and pointless. One of the anecdotes about the Robertson 
family is worth quoting :—‘ It was the custom of the landlord of the 
Bull Hotel, Gainsborough, to present Robertson, senior, with a cask 
of ale on the occasion of his biennial visit to the town. Old Mrs. 
Robertson, noticing that the ale disappeared uncommonly fast, re- 
solved to watch Master Tom (the dramatist), whose office it was to 
draw the ale for dinner and supper. She found him drinking heartily. 
An ingenious invention of the old lady’s stopped Master Tom’s in- 
dulgence. She always waited at the top of the cellar stairs, and if 
she heard a pause, called out, ‘Whistle, Tommy, whistle.’ The poor 
lad was done. Many a mournful ditty answered grandmother's 
‘Whistle.’” Mr. Stirling is wrong in stating that Mr. Byron’s 
Cyril’s Success was produced by Mr. Montagu; it was revived by 
him, produced by Mr. Sefton Parry at the opening of the Globe 
Theatre. With a protest against Mr. Stirling’s inaccurate quotation 
from Hamlet, we must take leave of a work that might easily have 
been more compact and more attractive. 


Arimas. By H. Peckwater, A.M. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
—After reading a few pages of Arimas, it struck us that the author 
had been happily inspired. Here, we thought, is the Pocahontas and 
Captain John Smith’s romance transferred to the scenery of “the 
Ear] and the Doctor.” Of course, the most fascinating of Princesses 
would be the Pocahontas, and some gallant Englishman the successful 
lover. Visions of Pocahontas and her maidens clad in graceful 
socques, of shy and growing love, of danger, devotion, and triumph, rose 
before us. Fondly we hoped that the wit and vivacity of the Earl of 
Pembroke’s book would not be wanting. But “ broken is the golden 
bowl, the spirit flown for ever!’ Mr. Peckwater quickly and 
thoroughly shattered our vain imaginings. Sakigitz, who should 
have been the Pocahontas, has, indeed, the externals, but lacks the 
moving soul. Captain John Smith, here called Brown, is a frigid per- 
son, given to dull discussions with an amma (or shampooer). Very 
wearying are the satires of the amma on European customs, and very 
dreary the author’s exposition of the social and political system of 
Arimas. Brown is a half-hearted defender of Western ideas, too 
prone to the exhibition of unillustrative learning. Throughout, the 
story lacks movement and interest. The author appears to have a 
quality which, if better expressed, would be humour. 

The Practical Fisherman. By J. H. Keene. (The Bazaar Office.) — 
To speak of this book as far as we have been able to test it by our own 
practical experience, we think that Mr. Keene shows a genuine know- 
ledge of his subject. He combines the science and the art which are 





sneered 
concerned with it in a sensible and intelligent way, and has produced q 


volume which should interest and instruct a reader, as well as give 
him useful hints and directions for his sport. Mr. Keene has studied 
the subjects of his work very closely,—witness what he Says of a 
phenomenon which every Thames angler must have noticed, “ the 
mad bleak,”’ a fish, it seems, tormented by tapeworm; and, on the 
practical side, we may note his very judicious suggestions about live. 
baiting for pike. But the chapter on the “Eel” Mr. Keene eyj. 
dently thinks to be his masterpiece. ‘I have opened and thoroughly 
examined during the last ten years as many, probably more, eels than 
any other angler, except my father, in the kingdom,” he Says, with 
pardonable pride. One conclusion on a much-vexed subject is this, 
—‘ They spawn like other fish.” 

Ciceronis De Oratore, Liber I. By A. S. Wilkins. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford.)—Mr. Wilkins’s notes are for the most part excellent, 
and students of Cicero will only wish he had been rather more liberal 
with them. Cicero’s famous treatise on “ Rhetoric,”’ quite one of hig 
most successful literary efforts, and dealing with a subject in which 
he was much more at home than philosophy, abounds with phrases 
and expressions for which it is extremely difficult to provide adequate 
English equivalents ; and it is here that we look for help, which 
only an accomplished scholar can give. Such words as “ars,” 
“scientia,’ “ratio,” ‘“humanitas,” &c., have so many delicate 
shades of meaning as to require frequent illustration. For 
these and for many others Mr. Wilkins suggests many apt render. 
ings, of which it will be easy to multiply specimens. It may be 
a question whether he has quite correctly explained “ Subtilig 
venustas,” in ch. v., by taking subtilis (a word, as scholars know, 
susceptible of a great variety of meanings) in the sense of “ refined”? 
or “graceful,” and we think that he would, at any rate, have done 
well to add that Cicero probably meant to convey the notion of an 
elegance of style which was not immediately obvious, but which 
only a cultivated man could enjoy and appreciate. The obscure word 
transenna, in ch. xxxv., which has been a sore crux to commentators, 
must mean, he thinks, something like “ lattice-work ;”’ and “ aspicere 
per transennam”’ is “to take a hasty glance in passing by, as we 
might at a merchant’s wares behind a lattice-work screen.” In his 
capital introduction we have a thorough account of the eminent 
orators who take part in the Dialogue, and an interesting sketch of 
the history of Rhetoric both in Greece and Rome. We may add that 
the Second Book has, since we wrote the above, been edited by Pro- 
fessor Wilkins, and, as far as we have been able to examine it, with 
equal excellence of workmanship. 


In the Ardennes. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Mrs. Macquoid with her pen, and Mr. Macquoid with his pencil, 
have given us a very charming volume. Of its merits as a guide 
book we cannot speak. Mrs. Macquoid has already, we think, 
acquired a good character for practical sagacity, and the faculty of 
giving good advice in matters of travel, by her book about Normandy, 
Taking, then, this ability for granted, we may say that of the literary 
value of this volume there can be no doubt. Descriptions of scenery, 
—and the Ardennes contains within easy reach of England some that 
is very beautiful,—sketches of life and manners, historical and 
legendary narratives when occasion suggests them, these and such 
like matters make up the volume, and all is given with a vivacity and 
fullness which never allow the reader’s attention to grow fatigued. 
Our readers are now at a “measurable distance” from a summer 
holiday. Let some of them, but by no means too many of them, seek 
it in the charming country of the Ardennes. 


The New Truth and the Old Faith. By a Scientific Layman. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.)—It may be doubted whether this book will 
please the more vehement advocates of the two causes which are 
compared, rather than contrasted, in its pages. The author holds 
the belief in a Creator, and sees nothing in the discoveries of science 
which may not be harmonised with this conception, regarded as 
working not by isolated acts of creation, but by processes of develop- 
ment. He discusses his subject with thorough candour and much 
ability, and in a way that should be helpful to students who can 
neither shut their intelligence to what science is saying to them, nor 
banish from their hearts the belief in which they were reared. 
Among the very many volumes which have sought to do something 
towards reconciling science and faith, this should hold no insignificant 
place. 

We have to thank Messrs. Rivington for an excellent little edition 
of the text of The Bucolics, Georgics, and Eneid of Vergil. Portions 
are published separately, at very low prices (twopence or threepence 
each), and the whole also in one volume. Paper and type are all 
that could be wished, for clearness and elegance. We observe with 
pleasure that Ribbeck’s text has been followed. Ribbeck used a 
certain boldness in transposing which sometimes has a happy result. 
In Aneid VI., for instance, he puts “ Quisque suos patimur manes, 
exinde per amplum Mittimur Elysium, et pauci laeta arva tenemus,” 
after the description of the purifying influence, beginning with 
“ Ergo exercentur poenis,” and ending with “ Aurai simplicis ignem. 
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This gives a much better sense to the whole, only the stop at tenemus 
should plainly be a period. The few who gained Elysium did not 
expect to be sent up again to life like the has omnes. 

From Poverty to Wealth. By W.T. Hickman. 3 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Fluid narrative, formless style, and common-place 
moralising are, happily for author and reader, partly redeemed by 
humour and some grasp of character. The story of From Poverty 
to Wealth does not require analysis. The crazy patentee, the dash- 
ing captain, and the cruel uncle are lay figures which have served 
many a novice before, and will doubtless maintain their popularity. 
Captain Hickman’s best character is Simon Small, the curate, who 
only wanted a firmer grip and a less indiscriminate humour to make 
him a real success. Bessie Hobnutt, a village maiden, who is chosen 
as wife by the middle-aged hedonist, nicknamed the Sluggard, pro- 
mised to develop into a deeper and stronger nature than any of her 
limp companions; but the youthful promise, as too often happens, is 
not maintained. We cannot promise our readers much amusement 
in this novel, but we should certainly advise them to look out for 
Captain Hickman’s future productions. 

The City of London Directory. (Collingridge.)—This is the eleventh 
annual issue of a useful business directory, and it is, as usual, cor- 
rected up to date. In the present volume considerable additions 
have been made to the list of names of individual members of firms, 
and the alterations in the numbering of streets are duly noted, It 
is clearly printed, and neatly and strongly bound. 

Magazines, Erc.—We have received the following for May :—The 
Art Journal, the plates this month being ‘The Abside of Notre 
Dame, Paris,’ ‘‘ Experimental Gunnery,’”’ and a coloured fac-simile 
of Sir F. Leighton’s “ Daphnephoria.”’ Mr. G. A. Sala also most 
amusingly exposes, under the title of “A Renaissance Plagiarism,” 
the filching or copying by Vecellio, and passing it off as his own, of a 
drawing from Jost Amman.—The Magazine of Art, to which Mr. 
Grant Allen contributes the first of an illustrated series of papers on 
“English Birds and their Haunts.”—Part 3 of Mr. Westlake’s History 
of Design in Painted Glass, (J. Parker and Co.)—No. 5 of the new 
series of Decoration, in which it is suggested that if the Royal 
Academy would make it a rule that any artist should be entitled to 
a place for one picture, framed with a gilt margin 1 inch in 
breadth and measuring over the margin, say, 24 inches by 18 inches, 
they would do a great deal to lessen the discontent that prevails. 
—Part 5 of Pathways of Palestine—Part 1 of a new serial 
quarto edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, illustrated by Gustave 
Doré, with notes and a life of Milton by the late Robert Vaughan, 
D.D. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.) ; also No.1 of a new serial 
edition of the same publishers’ Household Guide.—The Expositor.— 
Time.—The Theatre.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, containing a curious 
and interesting article on “‘ Facts of Family Nomenclature,” in which 
it is stated that out of 364,164 persons who were married in 1879, 58,641 
—25,037 men, and 33,604 women—signed the registers by mark, they 
being unable to write.—The Nautical Magazine, which opens with an 
article on the “‘ Atlantic Cattle Trade,” from which we learn that out 
of 46,470 live cattle and sheep shipped in America, 45,592 were landed 
alive in this country ; it would also appear that the cattle bear the sea- 
voyage better than the sheep.—Part 16 of the Family Physician.— 
Temple Bar, containing the first of what promises to be an interest- 
ing and amusing series of papers on “Arab Humour,.”—Science 
Gossip.—Journal of the Statistical Society—The Army and Navy 
Magazine, which opens with an article on the late Sir George 
Colley, and his connection with the Intelligence Department.— 
Tinsley’s Magazine—The Argosy.—London Society.—Belgravia.— 
Good Words, in which a new tale is commenced by Mr. B. L. Wal- 
ford.— The Burlington.—Cassell’s Magazine.—All the Year Round.— 
The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion—-Nelson and Sons’ Publications.— 
The Sunday Magazine, in which Hesba Stretton commences a new 
tale, and the Rev. J. G. Wood a series of articles on natural history. 
—The Month.—Catholic Progress—The Sunday at Home.—The 
Leisure Hour and the Girls’ Own Paper.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The 
North-American Review. 
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Story of Modern Morality. By 
3 vols 


A New Novel, by the Author of “A 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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Way to Fortune (The), A Series of Short Essays, &c. 
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Kingsley (0. 1s bay ny Vol. 28, Westminster Sermons, cr 8vo .., 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, eupaes (W. H. G.), Snow-shoes and Canoes, imp sq ....... me (3. Lo bow & Oo 6/0. 
Law (H.), Construction of Roads, &c., 2nd edition, 12mo ......... a ocak 50 
=e Marryat (F.), Harvest of Wild Oats, new edition 12mo ,, «(Chatto & wn 46° 
Annual Register (The), 1880, 8VO ........0..seseceeccreeesseeeeee ssessensesees (Rivington) 18/0 | Mitchell (S. W.), Lectures on Diseases of the Nervous System, 80 (Oburchil in 
Ashby (H.), Notes on Physiology, 3rd edition, 18mo .. ...(Longmans) 5/0 | Moltke (Count), Letters from Russia, new edition, 12mo .,.(0. K. ul & Co. 80 
Brewer (C.), Political, Social, &c., History of "Germany, cr 8v «(De la Rue) 5/0 | Money (W.), First and Second Battles of Newbury, 8vo . ~(Sianpkin &O » 36 
Brodhurst (B. E.), On Ancbylosis, &e., 4th edition, 8vo ..... (Churchill) 5/0 | O’Reilly (R.), David Broome, Artist, 3 vols, cr 8vo ...., ..(S. Low & 00) 12/6 
Browne (J.), St. John’s Apocalypse, Literally Translated, "(Simpkin & Co) 5/0 | Pereira (J.), Selecta e Prescriptis, 17th edition, 32mo eveeeee(Ch rehili 31/6 
Brown (R.), Science for All, Vol. 4, 4to .......4.. ... (Cassell & Co.) 9/0 | Phillips (J. M.), Life of, by E. B. Underhill, cr 8vo.,........ (Yates & Alexander} ” 
Burns (BR.), Poetical Works, miniature edition, 2 vols. ‘3B2mo . .(Kent & Co.) 2/6 | Plato, Euthydemus, with Seusednotion, &., by G. H. Wells, cr 8vo ... .(Bell 6 
Campin (F.), Treatise on Mechanical Engineering, new ed., 12mo — 2/6 | Punch and Judy, Twenty-Four Illustrations, by G. Cruikshank, new ed. (Bell, ” 
Chambers (A. ©.), Amid the Greenwood, Cr BVO .iecee..ceseseeccsseeeeees (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 | Rawlinson (G.), History of Ancient Egypt, 2 vols. 8vo0_ seseeesessss (LOngmans) Ps 
Cupboard Papers (The), by Fin-Bec, 12mo ......... --.(Chatto & Windus) 9/0 | Reprint of Certificate Questions, Male and Female, 1880 . -(Moffatt' PH 
Curtis (C. H. O.), Geometrical- Drawing Questions «...-.(Marshall Japp & Co.) 2/6 | Roberts, A Companion to the Revised New Testament, 12mo (Casselt & Co. ;> 
“Dante, Divine Comedy, translated by W. Pike, 12mo a K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 | Satchel Guide for Tourists in Europe, 1881, 12mo.... ockwood rH 
Donaldson (J. ), Suburban Farming, new edition, 12mo ............ (Lockwood) 3/6 | Scott (L.), A Nook in the Ap new edition, 121 PP ( «C. K. Pani & Oo.) no 
Dorner (J. A.), System of Christian 555 Vol. aR ES (Clark) 10/6 | Seagur (J. R.), Handbook to the Law of Parliamentary Registration (Stevens) ie 
Enripides, Heraclidae, with Notes, &c., by E "A Beck, 12mo ...(Bell & Sons) 3/6 | Standard Etymological Dictionary (The), 500 Lilustrations, 8vo (Ward d & Lock) 5 
Fowle (E.) & W.W hitake or, Selection from Best Latin Authors (Longmans) 2/6 | Staunton (W. 5 ke a Dictionary, 4to ............... (Griffith and Farran) 60 
Frost (T.), Cireus Life, &c., new edition, cr 8vo............... (Chatto & Windus) 36 | Stevenson (R. L.), Travels with a Donkey, new ed., 12mo sec K. Paul & Co.) 26 
Frost (T.), Lives of the Conjurors, new edition, cr 8vo ...(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 | Stoker (G. N.), Ra wn Organic and Inorganic, CY BVO oee..0..008 ea 3/6 
Galloway (w. B.), The Chain of Ages, a ee (Sampson Low & Co.) 160 | Sundays at Kingsmuir, Fes SO Sere, (S.P.C.K.) 16 
Garbett (E. L.), Architecture Designs, new edition, 12mo ......... (Lockwood) 26! Thomson (J.), Essays and Phantasies, > RS: (Reeves & Turner) 60 
Gibbon (C.), Queen of the Meadow, new edition, 12mo...... (Chatto & Windus) 20 | Thomson (J.), To the Central-African Lakes and Back, 2 vols. (8. Low & Co, 24/0 
Godet (F.), Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, Vol. 2, 8vo...(Clark) 10/6 | Tyrrell (W.), The Life of, by R. G. Boodle, er 8vo (W . Gardner) cM 
C200 Btories, Sama WOKS, CF BVO © .0..0.cscercevesossvvaseseceesevens senses (W. Gardner) 1/6 | Upton (R. D. A Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia, 8vo (C. K. Paul & Co.) 10/6 
Haven (C.), Albr idge, a Novel, cr 8yo............ .(Remington) 10,6 | Villon (F.), Poems done into English, cr 8VO ...............-.5 (Reeves & Turner) 76 


(Marshall Japp&Co.) 26 


Hertford (A. C.), Among the Heather, 2 vols. cr 8VO .++...00 (Tinsley Brothers) 21/0 | Westcott, The New Testament i in the Original Greek, cr 8vo... ++(Macmillan) 10/6 
Hillebrand (K.), France and the French, &e., 3rd edition, 8vo ...... (Triibner) 10/6 | Whymper (F.), Heroes of the Arctic, new edition, cr 8V0............... (S. RIS) " 
Hoare (C.), Slide Rule, and How to Use It. new edition, 12mo, (Lockwood) 26) W yelitfe (J. De), The Morning Star of the Reformation, cr 8V0......... (R.T 20 
Inglis (J.), Bible Text Cyclopadia, pew edition, cr 8VO .....606 Sivesbate rey .S.) 0 | Zoological Record PRGT MID ssoiscsnctsesitnadscshs csveanedsvecssaveasastel (Van Voor} 30,0 











R*y. R. H. QUICK, formerly Assist- 

ant Master at Harrow, takes into his house 
boys who have not before been at a boarding-school, 
and who are intended for the Public Schools.— 
Address, Hill House, Guildford. 
I: 4X PENSE of PRIVATE TUITION. 

_4 —An EXPERIENCED TUTOR, without other 
duties, can receive, in a large country house, a few 
PRIVA ATE PUPILS on moderate terms, —‘ M.A 
Oxon., * Millbank House, near Malvern. 
T EAP MUTES TAUGHT to SP E AK 
, and UNDERSTAND SPEI:CH, on the Oral 
System, by a Lady trained to instruct the Deaf by 
Mr. VAN ASCH. ‘Thorough education and a happy 
home ensured.—Apply, “L. C.,” care of Miss 
QUAYLE, Manor V illas, Willesde n, London. 

H E LTEN HA M COLLEGE— 
Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. 

Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


PROFESSOR and Mrs. s’ TEADMAN 

ALDIS wish to form a READING PARTY on 
the coast of Normandy during the montbs of July and 
August for Ladies preparing for the Mathematical 
Tripos, Girton, Newnham, the Cambridge or London 
University Examinations.—For particulars, address 
Coliege of Science, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 

\ SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE to be competed 

for June 28th, value from 70 Guineas (covering school 

fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Candidates 

may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, 

in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply, Rev. the HEAD 
M AST ER, Rossall School, F ‘eetwood, 


: ADLEY COLLEGE SC HOLAR- 
SHIPS.—There will bean ELECTLON to TWO 
sc mt, ARSHIPS in JUNE NEXC ; SEWELL 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £55, during stay at the School, 
anda JUNIOR SCHOLA RSHIP, value £50, for four 
years, to which an Exhibition of £15 may be added. 
Boys must have been under 14 on January Ist, 
188!. Examination begins JUNE 15th.—For further 
—~ urs, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon, 


JOYAL AGRICULTURAL 
Vv COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE and PRACTICE of AGRICUL- 

TUR 

















For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 

Ay rents Sey Colonists, &e 
he R.A.C. Farm, surrounding the College, is a 

mixed F ‘arm of about 500 acres. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 
For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
I — Prizes, Diploma, &c, apply to the 
pal 








Pris 


Breve ORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Head Mistress—Miss AGNES Y. LEE. 

Funds available to the extent of £450 per annum for 
Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, £12 12s 
and £15 15s perannum,. No extras. 

Summer Term begins on Wednesday, April 20th. 

At the Michaelmas Term a Boarding-house will be 
Opened under the supervision of the Head Mistress, in 
connect:on with the School. 

Fees, for board, &c., £60 per annum 
s hoo prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 

cnoo 


r HE NOTTINGHAM. SCHOOL 
BOARD invite applications for the post of 

INSPECTOR of BOARD SCHOOLS (Male or Female). 

Salary, £250 per annum. 

The whole time of the person appointed to be 
devoted to the work of the Board. 

A printed list of duties may be obtained on request 
before May 24th. 

Applicants must be between 25 and 45 years of age. 

Applications, stating qualitications, &c., with testi- 
monials as to fitness for the offize, must be sent not 
later th:n | May 26th. 
Candicates are requested not to canvass 

WILLIAM PACKER, Clerk. 

School Board Offices, Nottingham, Apri! 26th, 1881. 














LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, —_ Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, 7 Q.C., D.C.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


application to 





ARTISTIC FURNITURE, EARLY ENGLISH CABIN 


Ets, CHIMNEY-PIECES AND OVER-MANTELS, 


WALL BRACKETS, AND TABLES. 
EARLY ENGLISH DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 





DRUCE AND CO.,, 
68, 69, and 58 Baker Street; and 3 and 4 King Street, Portman Square, WwW. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE IN SOLID ASH AND A) 


BEDSTEADS IN STOCK; 


MERICAN WALNUT; 1,000 BRASS AND IRON 
COMBINATION SUITES. 


CARPETS IN SPECIAL DESIGNS AND COLOURS 


Illustrated Catalogues 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





and Estimates Free. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


E x TER SCHOOL. 


CHAIRMAN OF GOVERNORS—The LORD BISHOP of 
EXETEE 





HEAD MAsSTER—The Rev. EDWARD HARRIS, M.A. 
late Classical Assistant-Master at Clifton College. 
The New School, with Chemical Laboratory, built 

from the designs of Mr. W. Butterfleld, is now iu use, 

Tuition Fee, £15 to £21, according to age. 
Boarding Fee, £50 to £60, ‘ x 

There are valuable Scholarships tenable at the 
School, 

Also Exhibitions to the Universities and other 
places of higher education of the aggregate value of 
£500 per annum, 

Apply to the Clerks, Messrs. DAW and SON, 13 
Bedford Circus, Exeter ; or to the HEAD MASTER, 
att the School. 


1) AVOS. — x W. LORD, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, is 
desirous of taking a limited number of pupils to 
prepare for Entrance at the Universities, Entrance 
Mathematical Scholarships, or other Examinations. | 

The climate of Davos is particularly beneficial in 
cases where bracing and strengthening are necded 
before entering on harder work. 

Terms, £150. For further particulars, address 
Wadgate House, Walton, near Ipswich. 


AMBRIDGE UN DERG R ADUAT rE 

(2nd year) would gladly undertake, for one or 

two months during Long Vacation, to P REPARE ONE 

ov TWO BOYS for Public School or College. Country 

preferred. Fond of out-door amusements.—“ F. 8 ,” 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


. 














bs W. PARTRIDGE and CO.’s LIST 
We of NEW BOOKS and EDITIONS. 
‘Just published. 
; The SECOND VOLUME of 
T OURS with the BIBLE; or, the 
Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery 
and Knowledge. 
FROM MOSES TO JUDGES. 
By Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


’ : NS ae 
QTRENGTH PERFECTED in WEAK- 

\K) NESS. Memorials of Mary Richards. By Mrs. 
Gorpon (KE. A. H.) Cloth, 2s 6d. 


NHRIST and FULL SALVATION. 
) By Rev. J. B. Fiaeis, M.A, New and Cheaper 
Edi ition, fot Is 6d. 


I IGHT and RE ST ; or, the Confessions 
_4 of a Soul Seeking and Finding. A Book for 
mens rhtful Inquirers. ‘Cloth, Is 6d. 


THE HAPPINESS of FULL CON- 
_ SECRATION. Being brief Memorials of 
Emmeline Duncan. Cloth, 1s 


ee HOLY LIFE. A_ Book k for 
_ Christians seeking the Rest of Faith. By the 
Rey. Evan H. Horxrys, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edit'on, cloth, 1s. 

London: 8. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster 
Row. 


HERBORNE § SCHOOL. )L.—NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, at ‘eam, will be competed = 
o July 26th.—For further particulars, apply to the 








' Rey. the HEAD MASTER. 
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N COLLEGE.—The office 
RIGHT Oe AL will BECOME VACANT at the 

vf resent Term. The Council are prepared to 

end oft oP lications from gentlemen desirous of the 
receive - Candidates must be Clergymen of the 
appoinin’ England in Priests’ Orders, of she Degree of 
Church Arts at least of one of the Universities of 
— rf Cambridge.—Every information may be ob- 
Oxfo v the SECRETARY, The College, Brighton, to 
as °Trestimonials must be sent on or before 


th. 

THURSDAY ry DDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 
ee $i a al a 
WENS COLLEGE, MAN. 
CHESTER.—The COUNCIL having decided to 
UND a NEW PROFESSORSHIP of APPLIED 
4 ATHEMATICS, invite applications from Gentlemen 
te irous of becoming Candidates, The fixed stipend 
600350 per annum, in addition to two-thirds of the 
. id by students, The appointment will date 
pal September 29th next. Further information 
cting the duties of the Professor may be obtained 
from the Principal of the College. Applications and 
testimonials addressed to the Council will be received 
28th. 
up to May 28th, OLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
HE LONDON SOCIETY for the 
"Touro of COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of this SOCIETY 
WILL BE HELD ON 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 18th, at 7.30 o'clock, 
IN 
NEUMEYER HALL, Hart Street, Bloomsbury 


Square, 





The Chair will be occupied by 

p, A. TAYLOR, Esq., M P., President of the Society. 

Professor F. W. NEWMAN. ALEXANDER 
WHEELER, ENOCH ROBINSON, M.R.CS8., W. 
J. COLLINS, M.R.C.S., W. TEBB, Esq., and other 
well-known friends of the Movement are expected to 
be present, and to take part in the proceedings. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 

The FORTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Members will be held in the Reading Room on 
MONDAY, May 30th, at 3 o'clock p.m.—By order of 
the Committee, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 

May 3rd, 1881. 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 
—The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
EXETER HALL on THURSDAY NEXT, May 19th, 
1881, Chairman—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
Speakers—The Bishop of Sodor and Man, Rev. Dr. 
Sinclair Paterson, J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P., S. D. 
Waddy, Eeq., Q.C., and others. No tickets required. 
Offices: 13 BUCKINGHAM SrreEktT, Strand, W.C. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN, from 9 till 7. 
Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6:1. 
H. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mail. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-FIFTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 
from 10 till 6.—Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

EASTER HOLIDAY PROGRAMME.—Beauty 
and the Rose (a fairy tale, written by Ellis Rey- 
nolds, Esq.), given by Mr. Eric Lewis, Miss Irene 
Verona, and Mr. Charles Lauri (the renowned 
gymnast). The Missing Wand, a Necromantic Sketch 
(by Ellis Reynolds, Esq.), given by Professor Hellis 
and Mr. Charles Lauri. Lectures on the Chemistry of 
the Universe, and the Induction Coil. Harp Solos, by 
Mr. F. Chatterton. Violin Solos, by Miss Cissy E. 
Brousil. Mandoline Solos, by Malle. Corti, acccm- 
panied by Madame Coventry. Readings by Miss Glyn 
and Mrs. Stirling. For times, see daily papers. Ad- 
mission, ls. Open from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
19 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, 
Estate and House Agents, beg tocall attention 
to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to purchase or rent, to the great facilities they possess 
for carrying out the views of each, and respectfully 
solicit communications, Properties inspected, at 
simply travelling expenses being paid. Auctions, 
Valuations. Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency Department, 
37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 
—— 


PRoTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BRYANT AND MAY’S 














ATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 
Are not POISONOUS. 


Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

‘o the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 





HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 


the verge of the Atlantic, in its own Ornamental 
Grounds of Five Acres. It contains 259 Rooms and 
is *‘a model of sanitary excellence.” One of the 
largest Swimming-Baths in England is attached tothe 
Hotel, and is now Open for the Season. Cheap 
Tourist Tickets to Ilfracombe for Two Months from 
all principal Railway Stations. Tariff and every 
information of Manager. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Baron CAMPBELL. 
The Right Hon. Viscount CRANBROOK. 
The Hon. Vice-Chancellor Sir CHARLES HALL. 
The Hon, Mr. Justice MANISTY. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK HIGGINS, Esq. 
EDMOND RoBerT TURNER, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 

Edward Bailey, Esq. 

Francis ‘thomas Bircham, Esq. 

The Hon, Hallyburton G. Campbell. 

John Clerk, Esq., Q.C. 

Frederick George Davidson, Esq. 

John Deedes, Esq. 

William James Farrer, Esq. 

Henry Ray Freshfleld, Esq. 

The Hon. Alfred E. Gathorne Hardy. 

Sir Farrer Herschell, Q.C., M.P. 

William Frederick Higgins, Esq. 

Holdsworth Hunt, Esq. 

John James Johnson, Esq , Q.C. 

William Rolle Malcolm, Esq. 

Richard Nicholson, Esq. 

Charles Manley Smith, Esq. 

John Swift, Esq. 

John Marmaduke Teesdale, Esq. 

Edward Tompson, Esq. 

Sir William Henry Walton. 

Arnold William White, Esq. 

Charles Norris Wilde, Esq. 

Basil Thomas Woodd, Esq. 
Invested assets on Dec. 31st, 1880 ....., £5,404, 488 
Income for the year 1880 ........cseeeeeee 480,432 
Amount paid in claims to Dec. 3lst last 12,642,214 
Reversionary Bonuses allotted for the 

five years ended December 3lst, 








NOTD sss castarcncdvagnesenacececeststetanstceusee 675,853 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses 
hitherto allotted ...........c.ccccocsecseree 6,198,991 


The expenses of management (including com- 
mission) are under 44 per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the Revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of Premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the re- 
duced rates of extra Premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
applicatio GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.-— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 3\lst, 1880. 


ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE 
YEARS. 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 

Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
; Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 3 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents, They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Olfice. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 
Otfice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1881, 








YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIOC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 


Bridge, Derbyshire. 

f i sW. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
Resident Physicians ¢ rig, MACCALL, M.D., &. 
Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 

ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
— ——— for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space,—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER, eT 


TNHROAT IRRITATION. 


SORENESS and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, For these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, 
in these agreeahle confections, being in proximity to 
the glands at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 7}d and Is 1}d., labelled “JAMES Epps and 
Co., Homcopathic Chemists, London.” A letter 
received :—* Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest 
you to know that, after an extended trial, I have 
found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit 
(with or without medical treatment), in almost all 
forms of throat-disease. They soften and clear the 
voice, In no case can they do any harm.— Yours 
faithfully, GORDON HoLMgs, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 


UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irisn Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


(=a BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandritff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and lls. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 
Pure BLoop.—When the blood is pure, its 
circulation calm and equable, and the nerves well 
strung, we are well. These Pills possess a marvellous 
power in securing these essentials of health, by puri- 
fying, regulating, and strengthening the fluids and 
solids. Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recom. 
mended to all persons suffering from disordered 
digestion, or worried by nervous fancies, or neuralgic 
pains. They correct acidity and heart-burn, dispel 
sick headache, quicken the action of the liver, and 
act as alteratives and gentle aperients, The weak 
and delicate may take them without fear. Holloway’s 
Pills are eminently serviceable to invalids of irritable 
constitution, as they raise the action of every organ to 
its natural standard, aud uaiversally exercise a calm- 
ing and sedative influence. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


| A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA “ A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. _—_ 


FRY’S|- 


FRY’S| 


RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted, 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD.— 


‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT,” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


DOG S. 





NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG 
SOAP. | 
Destroys Fleas, Cleanses the Skin, and Improves the 
Coat and H:alth of the Dog. 


IMPORTANT. 
“ NaLprre’s Soap is harmless to Dogs, but fatal to 
Fleas.”’—F RANK BUCMELAND, 
Price ls. Of all Chem’sts, Per’uwers, and Grocers. 


N.B.—See that you get “ NALDIRE’S” Soap 


ee ee ee eter 
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Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, 2s (postage 3d), 


ENGINE-DRIVING LIFE; 
Or, Stirring Adventures and Incidents in the Lives of 
Locomotive Engine-Drivers. 

By MICHAEL REYNOLDS. 


* Any one who wishes to get real insight into railway life cannot do better 


TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION. 


HE UNITED TELEPHONE COMPANY (Limited 
has entered into an arrangement with the POSTMASTER.GENE 
under which the Company will supply TELEPHONIC COMMUNICAT: 
throughout the Metropolis, upon what is known as the EXCHANGE SYSTE 
under a special licence from the Postmaster-General. The instruments 
this Company are those now in general use in all the Exchangesin Ameren a 
are also used by upwards of a thousand firms in Liverpool and Manchester 
in most of the important towns in the United Kingdom, and have wen 
ames a ~ only — the distinct manner in en ae 
e speaker are heard, but also the ease with which his voice can i 
It may be mentioned as an instance of one of the many ways Oe, 


which the words of 


than read ‘ Engine-Driving Life’ for himself, and if he once takes it up, he Will] Wace hana innie hie siiiliasd to ease tines le L 
find that the author's enthusiasm and real love of the engine-driving profession itselt of ae Cameaig's A ac Page toon cone eae relma ara 
, the 


will carry him on till he has read every page.” —Saturday Review. 
“The book from first to last is perfectly fascinating. Wilkie Collins's most 


speeches of the Members from the House of Commons to Printing House 
The POSTMASTER-GENERAL having entered into an arrangement with the 


thrilling conceptions are thrown into the shade by true incidents, endless in their | above Company, the latter are now prepared to establish exchanges in all the 
g 


variety, related in every page.”—North British Daily Mail. 


principal suburbs so as to afford not only communication between local sub. 


“* We are glad to welcome this work, the author of which combines a feeling scribers, but also, by connection with their City and West-end Exchanges, with 


heart and picturesque fancy with a thoroughly practical knowledge of what he 
writes about,”—Edinburgh Courant. 





subscribers to every other Exchange. 

The following districts are to be included in the above arrangement :—Balhai 
Battersea, Bayswater, Bermondsey, Bow, Brixton, Brompton, Camberwell Cam’ 
* den Town, Chelsea, Clapham, Clapton, Dulwich, Hackney, Hampstead,’ High. 
bury, Highgate, Holloway, Islington, Kennington, Kensington, Kentish Tow 3 


5 wa : na? . in @ 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. Enibern, King's Oroes, Lambeth, Limsbouse, How Orons, Hering Win : 





ROFESSOR HEER’S “PRIMEVAL WORLD _ of | ington, Stratford, 
SWITZERLAND.” With Geological Map and 560 Illustrations. Edited 
by JAMES HeyYwoop, M.A., F.R.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 12s. 
London : LONGMANS and Co, 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
DOULTON WARE. 


As inferior Imitations of their Celebrated ART STONE WARE are being 
introduced, Messrs. DOULTON beg to inform the Public that their ART 
PRODUCTIONS bear an impressed Stamp, with the Name in full, ‘‘ DOULTON, 
LAMBETH,” with the year of manufacture. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 








Hon, Reginald Capel. 
Spencer Gore, Esq. 


Richard Basil Huth, Esq. 
W. H. Maturin, Esq., 0.8. 
General Manager—L. ©. Phillips, 
This Company insures alm st every description of property in the United 
Kingdom, and in many places abroad. 


~~ | Pimlico, Poplar, Rotherhithe, South Kensington, St. John’s Wood, Stoke New. 


By this means, Merchants, Brokers, and private individuals, residing in an of 
the above districts, can instantaneously communicate with all parts of yond 
Metropolis, and also with any of the Subscribers to the Exchange System. 

The Company are prepared to run PRIVATE LINES, if desired. 

For Terms and full Particulars, apply at_the Head Office of The UNITED 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED. 36 COLEMAN STREET, E.O. 





(Limited). 


ype CITY of LONDON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


) 
OFFIcEsS—101 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital, £1,000,000, fully subscribed. 


DIRECTORS 


Chairman—Alderman H, E, Knight. 
Vice-Chairman—Lightly Simpson, Esq, 

Sir Henry Barkly, K.O.B. 
Lord Colin Campbell, M,P. 


Robert Morley, Esq. 

| Alderman G.S. Nottage, 
— Leigh Pemberton, Esq., 
W.J. Thompson, Jun., Esq. 
Vincent Biscoe Tritton, Esq, 





for years, Full purticulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, 





WOLVERHAMPTON. Applications for Agencies invited. 





_— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





. ices a PROVISIONS, 
an 


PoOreED MraTs ; also, 








FSS2NCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


P[PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

GPECIALITIES for IN VALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &c. 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THe Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no resiraiut of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 144 and 28 9d per box, 


mm U PERSIAN, 





OXFORD ST., 
~. 








URKEY, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brneseels, Velvet, Sazony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs, 


.] 
MEN THOLEUM . DOUGHTY Ss ; VOICE LOZENGE 
as been known to, and appreciated by, thousands 
THE GREAT EASTERN REMEDY FOR of musical, literary, and other celebrition for 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, &e. nearly 40 years. It is the result of many years’ 
study of the human voice. Resonance of sound 
MENTHOLEUM is the greatest boon ever yet and clearness of tone were the objects aimed at 
presented to sufferers from Nervous Headache, Over- by the inventor, and, after much careful study 
Muscular Exertion, Toothache, and other nervous and observation, he at length prepared the 
affections. A few drops applied externally afford Lozenge known as 

instant relief. Of Chemists, 1s 13d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d; or, | DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE., 
post free, 1s 3d, 3s, &, Of all Chemists, 1s, 2s 6d, 5s, &c. Proprietors, 
Dépit: F. NEWBERY and SONS, 1 King Edward F. NEWBERY and SONS (Established A,D. 

Street, London, E.O, 1746), 1 King kdward Street, London, E.0. 








FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 


FOO D INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepican JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THB MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where 2 Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smoll is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches, Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


“THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
N E A V E’S 





FOR 





ALL 








A SPECIFIC 
TONGA, FOR NEURALGIA. 
See Papers in the Zancet by SYDNEY Rinaer, M.D.; WinttAM Murrett, M.D., M.R.C.P.; W. J. H. LusH, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.S.E.; and ©. BADER, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, for testi 
mony as to the remarkable efficacy of this Remedy, and for the record of numerous cases of severe 
Neuralgic Pain removed by its use. From these we cite the following brief extracts :— 


“A woman, aged 23, had guffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia. Many of her teeth - 
bad. Three doses cured her.”—* A man, aged 25, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral neuralg 

| in the temples, in the eyes, and unde: the eyes. Half-a-drachm dose thrice daily cured him in three peeree 

|“ A girl, aged 18, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia along tue lower jaw, and in front and behin 
the ear, Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty-four hours.”’—* W. H.. aged 31, had been — 
from most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days, the neural,ic pains darting over the lower eyelid 

| the cheek, the upper lip, and side of the nose. The teeth in both the upper and lower jaw were in & — 
decayed condition, One tea-spoonful was ordered to be taken in half a wineglass of water every Ix hours, 

until the pain was relieved. The paroxyms entirely ceased after the fourth dose.” 





e without 
of all 


TONGA, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specific action on the nerv 
giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. In bottles at 43 6d and 11s each, 
Chemists, and of the Sole Manufacturers. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 


(LIMITED). 





MAY 12th, 1881. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £12,037,500. 


CAPITAL—Paid ot ree aa er ae eae £1,890,538 
Calls Unpaid... ai 6 





Unealled... es, on a as ee 2,121,956 
Reserve Liability ous mag ee sea 8,025,000 
£12,037,500 


RESERVE FUND, £1,133,034. NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 6,118. 


DIRECTORS. 


The Most Hon. the MARQUESS of AILESBURY. JOHN STEWART, Esq. 

CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. Sir JAMES SIBBALD DAVID SCOTT, Bart. 
GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 

JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 

DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. Hon. ELIOT THOMAS YORKE. 

HENRY PAULL, Esq. EDWARD ATKINSON, Esq., Honorary Director. 


ROBERT FERGUSSON and THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Joint General Managers. 
CHARLES NORRIS WILDE, Esq., ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq., Solicitors. 
RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 





REPORT. 


The Directors have now the pleasure of presenting the Forty-eighth Annual | imi 
Report to the Shareholders, and to submit the following Statement of Profits for NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND, Limited. 



































































the year 1980, vis. :— : : | ~~ Suite Cini LIABILITIES. December 31st, 1880, 
Balance of Undivided Profits from December 31st, 1879 ........... £21,757 4 9 40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s paid ....... a ae aaa £420,000 0 0 
, Net Profits forthe year 1880, after making provision for Bad | B25 60 12 3 1,267,500 0 0 
and Doubtful Debts, Rebate on Bills Discounted, &e. ............ 367,568 18 3 | 298'195 = x 6 Teed 168.744 0 0 
ames 6 16,875 45 OO 6 2 i Metenecenioneccceresas ae: 33,750 0 0 
' Less oe ae “s per cent. > July. 1889 ... £72,000 0 0 £1,889,994 0 0 
Less Dividend of 4 per cent. paid in January, Paid in anticipation of Calls " "544 0 0 
xd ene catenin 76,275 0 0 | ee eirinaieaiis oat 
Less Bonus of 5 per cent. paid in January, 1881... 90,000 0 0 | £1,890,538 0 0 
Less Bonus of 6 per cent. payable in July, 1881... 113,400 0 0 ee | To Reserve Fund :— : 
a 351,675 0 0 | At December 31st, 1879 ....s00 gisensaatadstnaivaaes . £985,232 0 0 
eee | Premiums on New Shares received during year 
£37,651 3 0 | | Rae snepnetwenshceamineonsannnase 47,262 0 0 
The — hes _ year enable the Directors to recommend that a bonus of | e¢ 1.133.034 6 0 
6 per cent, for the half-year ending December 3lst last be now declared, payable | c " e ' aaa 
in July next, which, with the dividend of 4 per cent. paid in July last, and the | a — _ ss chananeuinieane bani er 7 = 
dividend and bonus, together 9 per cent., paid in January, 1881, make the total } To ” nee a ke Phy ‘i ‘ 
distribution 19 per cent., free of income-tax, leaving a balance of £37,651 3s to be ght ap abe nba 91757 4 9 
carried forward to the year 1881, which, with the Reserve Fund of £1,133,034, | Nor profits for year 1880. pe 18 3 
makes the rest or undivided profits at December 31st, 1830, £1,170,685 3s. | eo een S0t NG 15: 
} —_— Si  - 
° The Reserve Fund of £1,133,034 (wholly invested in Government Securities) | 3 ' : £389,326 3 0 
shows an increase of £147,802 during the year 1880, as stated hereunder :— | Less dividend paid July, 1380 ..eccccccesssrerseeere 72,000 0 O = 
Amount at December 31st, 1879 £985,232 0 0 | ———— ee 
remiums on New Shares since received ........... eccccccccccce 147,262 0 0 a 29 916 1% 
Premiums received in anticipation Of Calls.....s.cssseeseeceeeee 540 0 0 | By a Assure. SERS SS 
£1.133.034 0 | At Bank of England, and at Head Office, and Branches .... £2,677,043 8 0 
sheik |} Atcalland short notice ......00 3,884,500 0 0 
The average of the published rates of the Bank of England for the year 1880 —_—-—----_- 
was £2 158 2d, as compared with £2 10s 2d for the year 1879. £6,561,543 8 0 
A. order to meet the requirements of the branches and connections of the By Investments :— . mae a 
nk, a branch was established in Liverpool in December last ; and in the early English Government Securities ...srssessveereevee £5,105,509 11 10 
part of the present year a branch was opened in South Kensington, for the cou- Indian Government and other Securities, am 
a of customers in that neighbourhood. Railway Debentures, KC, .......cccsssceeees eoceeees 2,874,462 14 2 aa 
@ Registration of the Bank as a Limited Company was completed on the Ist P ‘ ‘ 
of July last. The results have proved eminently satisfactory, and fully justify By bills discounted, loans, ec. ... e. 
the best expectations of the Directors. By securities against acceptances, per contra 3 10 
The Directors report with deep regret the decease of their late esteemed ee een ae Snes 
Q - oe ss at cred ec ¥ eccccvcccccscce 
Colleagne, John Kingston, Esq., the oldest member of the Board, who for thirty- ES Eee oe 586,229 6 1 
feo rendered to the Bank most valuable and important services as a pipiens 
. one bod gy has caused a vacancy in the Direction, for which RICHARD B Peay i 
:. has offered thes terpenes Agia Yard, Esq., a qualified proprietor, D, MACDONALD, ' Directors. 
P 20BT. WIGRAM, 
.. . Directors have to announce the retirement. in September last, of Mr. Holt, R. FERGUSSON, v yong IM 
ans the General Managers, after a long and faithful service of forty-five years. T. G@. ROBINSON,)s Joint General Managers. 
aun following Directors go out of office by rotation, but, being eligible for re- We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the cash balances, 
section, offer themselves accordingly, viz. :— and of the Money at Call and Short Notice, as entered in the above Balance-sheet, 
; John Oliver Hanson, Esq. and bave inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and 
m7 George Hanbury Field, Esq. found them in order. We have also examined the balance-sheet in detail with the 
ti. I John Stewart, Esq. books at the head office, and with the certifled returns from each branch, and im 
conformity with the provisions of the Act. it will be sat the S _ | our opinion, such balance-sheet is properly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and 
© eet elect Auditors and vote their porn i so J ngg 7-2: arn correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs, as shown by such books and returns. 
a rd - of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co., and Mr. Roderick Mackay, of EDWIN TS cs Audito 
- mof Messrs. R. Mackay and Co., offer themselves for re-election. ROD. MACKAY, an. 
zie 
— The above R i i i 
nd eport having been read, it was unanimously resolved— 
ie a the fame be adopted, and printed for the use of the Proprietors. 
ery That reo Oliver Hanson, Esq., George Hanbury Field, Esq., and John Stewart, Esq., be re-elected Directors of the Bank. 
urs, That oie Forbes Malcolmson, Esq., be elected a Director, to fill the vacancy caused by tho death of John Kingston, Esq. 
‘daring sald spot Waterhouse and Mr. Roderick Mackay be reappointed Auditors of the Bank, and that they be paid four hundred guineas for their servieos 
at Th : , 
“I oan a a thanks of the Proprietors be presented to the Directors, for their very successful management of the affairs of the Bank. 


services. thanks of the Proprietors be given to the General Manogers, and to the Branch Mauagers and other Officers of the Bank, for their officient 


The 3 . 
hat the best thanks of the Meeting be presented to the Chairman, for his able conduct in the Chair 
Extracted from the Minutes, by 


R. FERGUSSON, 17.044 ie 
T. G. ROBINSON, j Joint General Managers. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Sydney. By Georgiana M. 


CrAIK. 3 vols. 


The Future Marquis. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR. 3 vols. 
Harry Joscelyn, By Mrs. 
** This book is very clever and entertaining.” —Pall 


OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
Mall Gazette. 
Love-Knots. By the Author of 


**Ursuia’s Love-Srory,” &c. 3 vols. 


Beside the River. By Mrs. 


Macqvor, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


His Little Mother. By the 


AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.’’ 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


‘Cheap Edition of Lord Bracken- 


BURY. By AMELIA B. Epwarps, 5s, bound and 
illustrated. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Just published, in 1 vol., price 3s 6d, post free for cash, 
POSITIVE ASPECTS of UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT and DOCTRINE. 


Ten Lectures recently delivered by various Ministers 
in St, George's Hall, London. 


With Preface by the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, 
D., &C, 

To be had by order from any Bookseller, or at the 
Office of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Norfolk Street, Strand, where also other 
Unitarian Books snd Tracts may be obtained. 
Catalogues sent free, Address, Miss PHILPOT, 
37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 








Just published, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth (postage 5d). 
HE LADIES’ MULTUM IN 
PARVO FLOWER GARDEN and 
AMATEURS’ COMPLETE GUIDE. By SAMveL 
Woop, Author of “Good Gardening,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
© Full of shrewd hints and useful instructions, 
based on a lifetime of experience.”—Scotsman. 
“Sound but simple instructions, likely to be useful 
to lady gardeners.”—Flovist. 
London: CrosBY LOCKWOOD and Co., 7 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C. 
CIVIL and MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. 
Now ready, post 8vo, stiff cover, 2s. 


HANDBOOK of ENGLISH 
DICTATION. Compiled for the Use of 
Candidates in all Civil and Military Examinations, 
This collection of passages is intended for the use 
of candidates for all preliminary, test, or qualifying 
examinations, and is especially designed with a view 
to final preparation and practice during the month or 
six weeks immediately preceding the examination. 
it contains many of the passages that have already 
been given in the examinations conducted by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, together with others of 
various degrees of difficulty, so as to meet the require- 
ments of most candidates. 
_— EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 


IRISH LAND LEGISLATION and the ROYAL 
COMMISSIONS. 
Price 6d; by post, 7d. 

SUMMARY ofthe REPORTS of the 
ROYAL COMMISSIONERS. By Howarp 

HObGKIN, B.A. Cantab. 

WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 

Now ready, price 7s 6d ; by post, 7s 11d. aan. 
LD IRELAND IMPROVED, and 
oF MADE NEW IRELAND, By Joun P. Doyte, 


WILLIAM RmGway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 
Now ready, price 4s 6a. 


itt es By Cuartes Townson, 
F.R.S. 1. Structure, 2. Original. 3. Petrarch. 
4, Spanish. 


JAMES CORNISH and Sons, 297 High Holborn. 


VGC N METHOD; 





NGLO-AMERICA 

or, a New and Infallible System to LEARN in 

Three Months how to Read, Write, and Pronounce 

Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. dE 

FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 791, price 8s. 
London: DULAU and Co., 87 Soho Square. 





Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. . 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By RoBerT G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


ILAN EXHIBITION BUILDING. 

—See the BUILDER (4d, or by post, 44d), for 
View—Also Views of University Buildings, Edin. 
burgh ; Memorial Hail and Schoois, Dover: and New 
Cemetery, Horsforth—Royal Academy—Full Report, 
Conference of Architects—Papers and Discussions on 
* Quantities" and on “Competitions "—Visits and 
Dinner—Theatres and Fire—St. Dominic's Church, 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all News:men. 












NECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Bickers 
KR and Son’s New Catalogue of Miscellaneous 
Second-Hand Books, by post, free. 


ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS and REFER- 
ENCE BOOKS. Bickers and Son’s New Reduced 
Price List, for May, by post, free. 


REMAINDERS of STANDARD WORKS. 
Bickers and Son’s List for 1880, catalogued at 
half their original cost, by post, free. 


The REVISED VERSION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. Bickers and Son have made 
arrangements for an early supply of all editions 
of this important work, which will be ready on 
May 17th. Lists at reduced cash prices and speci- 
mens exhibiting the type and size of page, by post, 
free. 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 





Fifteenth Edition, enlarged to 100 pages, post free, 1s. 
I OW to INVEST. No one should 


2 invest either large or small sums without first 
reading this work. ‘‘More valuable than ever,”’— 
Vide Public Press 

Published by E. J. BARTLETT, F.R.G.S., 30 Great 
St. Helen's, London. 


(X OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
&e. 
NSTANT RELIEF and RAPID 
CURE. 
he sds GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


‘jy PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared only by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 





$$$ 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 302, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. ; 
ConTENTs. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY Party, 
a LIFE OF LORD BOLINGBROKE 
‘HE SPEAKE&R’S COMMENTA ; 
o TESTAMENT. ~ oe New 
- THOMAS CARLYLE AND HIS REMINISCENCES 
RusstaN LAND LAWS AND PEA : 
; — ANTHONY PANIZZI. sant PaOPatareas 
. ENDOWMENTS OF THE CHURCH IN 1 
. MINISTERIAL EMBARRASSMENTS, 880 AND 1800, 


JOHN MurRRAyY, Albemarle Street, 


BAQaS woe 





ILLIAM 8. BURTOW 
V\ 39 OXFORD ott he RTON, 

















ENDERS, FIREIRONS § 

FENDERS, B aor Ble a a 
SNDERS, Bronzed or Black from£0 
Do. STEEL and ORMULU pe 2 Hite a? 
Fender Frames for Tile Hearths 1 10to 10 0 H 
MARBLE do. | Pea — 2 00to 10 9 ; 
PIERCED BRASS Fenders — 1 10to 10 00 
REGISTER STOVES... — 0 90to 36 0 
CHINA-TILED do — 3 80to 36 00 
DOG STOVES............ — 0120to 2 00 
Fire Irons, set of three ...... — 0 43to 6100 
Do. Rests for Tile Hearths, pr pair 0 12 0 to 15 100 
GAS and HOT-WATER WORK.—§£ 
rae STIMATES 

COLZA OIL, highest quality ............ 23 9d 
KEROSINE do., safe and inodorous le 8d to 

do. do.,5 gals. and upwards Ils 24.” 


” 


\ AY TLLIAM S. BURTON sends a 

CATALOGUE gratis and post paid. It con- 
tains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONG. 
ERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS 
BEDDING, &c., with lists of prices. : 


39 OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4 NEWMAN 


1s 13d; three in one, 2s 9d 
STREET, &e. 


Ask for EADE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO PILLS. 


DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE CURED, 


No Poisonous Effluvia, no Foul Gases or Smells, CAN POSSIBLY EXIST where 
the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS is used. 


It ensures their certain destruction. It is self-acting, out of sight, fixed in a few minutes, cannot got 
out of order, lasts many years, and secures perfect safety from noxious vapours in closets, pipes, drains, and 
sewers, Costs 36s. 

“One of the sanitary precautions most urgently needed at the present day is a means of preventing 
sewer gas from entering houses......The ‘ Antiseptic Apparatus’ is, in our view, one of the most valuable, 
although simple, inventions of the day, and is likely, we believe, to come into very general and extensive use.” 
—British Medical Journal. 


Antiseptic Apparatus Manufacturing 0o., 27 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 


Apply to the SECRETARY. 


WILL 8S’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
Cc AST LES 9 in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 











(See Testimonials.) 





“THREE 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the. 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





SAUCE. 








Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 





ee 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. ‘ 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILI 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. ‘ 
Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extrach 
and see that no other is substituted for i 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 
MATTHEW IN GREEK. 


By the Rev. A. CARR, M.A. 
With Maps, 4s 6d. 


“THE HERACLEIDA OF EURIPIDES. 


: ction, Critical and Explanatory Notes, by E. A. BECK, M.A. 
Wes Tce, Fellow of Trinity. — j j 


Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


M. T. CICERONIS PRO CN. PLANCIO ORATIO. 
Edited by H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D., Head Master of Ipswich School. 


Extra feap, 8vo, 4s 6d. 


LECTURES ON TEACHING, 
Delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1880, 
By J. G. FITCH, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 


Crown &8vo, cloth, 6s. 




















London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR BREWER. 


Now ready, One Volume, 8vo, Its. 


ENGLISH STUDIES; 


Essays in English History and Literature. 
By the late Rev. J. §. BREWER, M.A., of the Record Office, and Professor of Modern History, 
King’s College, London. 


With Prefatory Memoir, by HENRY WACE, M.A., Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. 





CONTENTS. 
The PSALMIST of ISRAEL. | The STUARTS. 
NEW SOURCES of ENGLISH HISTORY. | sHAKSPEARE. 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY of the | 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. | 

The ROYAL SUPREMACY. 

HATFIELD HOUSE. 


The STUDY of HISTORY. 
HOW to STUDY ENGLISH HISTORY. 
ANCIENT LONDON. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE SPECIAL ATTENTION 


of the Reading Public is called to the fact that the 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Allows Two Volumes of the Newest Books for a Subscription of 
One Guinea per annum. 





Four Volumes of the Newest Books,.with free delivery, for a 
Subscription of Two Guineas per annum. 
Six Volumes of the Newest Books, with free delivery, together 


with all the Club Privileges of the Institution, for Three Guineas per 
annum, 


Club Membership only, Two Guineas per annum. 





Full particulars forwarded promptly, on application to 
MR. CHARLES ALLEN, 

GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED), 

New Bond Street, W. 





STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, tie original “ Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it, 


SOLD LY ALL STATIONERS. 





THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 





REVISED VERSION. 





(i AMeRines AND OXFORD 
EDITIONS 





O* THE REVISED VERSION 





O* THE NEW TESTAMENT 


\ iY) ILL BE PUBLISHED 





O* THE 171m OF MAY. 





ius REVISED VERSION OF 





See NEW TESTAMENT 





| i THE JOINT PROPERTY OF 
: ie UNIVERSITIES OF 


’ Saeeeeenee K AND OXFORD. 





Sloe VARIOUS EDITIONS OF 


_ REVISED VERSION 





| date anaes BY THE UNIVER- 
SITIES OF 


ce MBRIDGE AND OXFORD 








A ALL ALIKE. 


— TYPE IS THE SAME. 








s toaee PRICE IS THE SAME. 


—— STYLE IS THE SAME. 





| eee COLUMN EDITIONS 


O* THE AUTHORISED VERSION 





Ys THE REVISED VERSION 








O* THE NEW TESTAMENT 


RE IN PREPARATION. 
A 





AMBRIDGE AND OXFORD 
EDITIONS 


“ 








O* THE REVISED VERSION 


A SOLD EVERYWHERE 








B* ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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DE LA RUE & C0.’8 PUBLICATIONS. 
BUNHILL ROAD, LONDON, E,C. 


Ready May 16th, demy 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 21s. 
With a Portrait and Map of the Country. 


COLONEL GORDON in CENTRALiIYWY/ OOD MAGIC 


AFRICA, 1874-1879. From Original Letters and 
Documents. Edited by GkorG& BIRKBECK HILL, 
D.C.L., Author of the “Life of Sir Rowland 
Hill, K.C.B.,” &e. 


In Two Handsome Volumes, demy 8vo, price 32s. 
With a Portrait by Paul Rajon, and other Illus- 
trations. 


The LIFE of Sir ROWLAND HILL, 
K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &., and the 
HISTORY of PENNY POSTAGE. By Sir 
ROWLAND HILL, and his Nephew, GEORGE Birk. 
BE°K HILL, D.C.L., Author of * Dr. Johnson: His 
Friends and His Critics,” &c. 

** There is no living Englishman, scarcely, indeed, 
an inbabitant of any civilised state, who does not 
owe a debt of gratitude to Sir Rowland Hill. His 
discovery—for it was a discovery in the best sense of 
the word—of the penny post has breught untold 
blessings to the world. It is right then on every 
ground that Sir Rowland Hill should be held in 
honour and remembrance...... It is well, too, that a 
record of bis life and life struggles in pursuance of 
his one great aim should be laid before those whom 
he has so largely served. The more such a record is 
cireuls ated and | read the better.—Athenwum, 





Demy 8v0, price 16s. caer ine 

The SHORES and CITIES cf the 

BODEN SEE. By SAMUEL JAMES CaprER. With 

a Map and numerous original Etchings on stone. 

“ Mr. Capper possesses excellent descriptive powers 

He is endowed also with the still more important 

faculty of looking at the bright side of things, and 

with an instinct for touching each locality's particular 
point of interest.”"—Times. 





Just out, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


HISTORY of GERMANY: Political, 
Social, and Literary. Brought down to the 
Present Day. By the Rev. Dr. E. CoBHAM 
BREWER, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Author of 
“ History of France,” “‘ Guide to Science,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d (Reprinting). 


VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN 
SEAMEN. A Selection from the Original Nar- 
ratives in Hakluyt’s Collection, Edited, with 
Historical Introduction. by E. J. PAYNg, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

“Mr. Payne has skimmed for them the very cream 
of Hakluyt’s collection, and has successfully guarded 
them against the chance of stumbling on a single dull 
piece of writing...... We must thank the author for 

thus placing within the reach of the general reader a 

book which is, in so high a degree, both interesting 

and instructive.’ —Saturday Review. 


NEW WORK by - gv, F.R.S.—Crown 8yo, 
The FACTORS | ‘of the UNSOUND 


MIND, with special reference to the Plea of 
Insanity in Criminal Cases, and the Amendment 
of the Law. By WILLIAM A, Guy, M.B., F.B.C.P., 
F.R.S. 


“A New and Improved Edition, cap. 8¥0, price 38 6d. 
LAWS of SHORT WHIST, and a 


TREATISE on the GAME. By JAMgs CLay. 


New and Cheaper Edition.—Third Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 


BILLIARDS.- By Joseph Bennett, 
Champion. Edited by ‘*CAVENDISH.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. 

**Everyone who plays billiards—and who does not 
now-a-days ?—ought to possess a copy of ‘Billiards,’ 
by Joseph Bennett, Champion, edited by ‘ Cavendish.’ 

To the third edition, just issued, has been added a 

new chapter on winning hazards, and some amend- 

ments have been made in the body of the work.”— 

Society. 

Now ready, 13th Edition, price 5s, 

The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of 
WHIST. The Standard Work on Whist. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt extra. Greatly enlarged, and revised 
___ throughout. 13th Edition. Price 5s, 


~~ Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait of the Author, 


price 7s 6d, 

CARD ESSAYS, CLAY’S 
DECISIONS, | and CARD.TABLE TALK. By 
* CAVENDISH,” Author of “ The Laws and Princi- 


ples of Whist,” &e. 








Crown 8y0, 2 vols. cloth, price 15s. 


STRANGE STORIES from a CHINESE 
STUDIO. Translated and Annotated by HERBERT 

A. GILES, of H.M.’s Consular Service, 
“This collection of Chinese stories is exceedingly 
curious as well as entertaining, and Mr. Giles appears 
to be exccllently qualified for the task he has under- 
taken." —Times. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s, with Map “and Illustra. 
tions on Wood. 


JUNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the 
Journeys and Journals of an Indian Geologist. 

By V. BALL, M.A., F.G.S., Fellow of the Calcutta 
eae, and Ass sistant, Geological Survey of 
nda 
“Mr. Ball appears to have laboured bothin and out 
of season, and as the result, we have a work which 
forms an important contribution to the history of the 
fairest possession of the British crown."—Times. 





THOS. DE LA RUE anp CO., London. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


In 2 Vols., price 21s. 





“THE 


numbered and signed by the Artist. 
number have been subscribed for. 


*,* A Selection of the Original Drawings by Mr. Crane are now on View 
at the Publishers’, 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 





FIRST OF 


A Fairy Masque. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FIFTY-SEVEN DESIGNS, PRINTED BY PHOTO-GRAVURE 
PROCESS, FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 


CRANE. 


By this process the Engravings can hardly be detected from the Drawings themselves. No description 
would realise the variety of subjects, and the wide range of Mr. Cranz’s pencil, nor the felicity with which 
each of the characters, human and semi-human, is drawn and individualised. 
fairies, demons, elves, imps, beasts, birds, and even insects, all figure before us—singing, dancing, flying, 
joyous or sad, in each scene of the m: asque. Allis May and Fairyland. , 
The work is issued in a handsome portfolio, designed and also decorated by Mr. Crane. It is strictly 
limited to 500 copies on India Paper, viz :— 


200 FIRST PROOFS, on India _— of the finest quality, 

size 23}in. by 17 in. ... 

* © As the Orders for this state have come in very readily, intending 

Subter ibers are recommended to make application for them before the 
price is raised. 

800 SECOND PROOFS, also on India Paper, 

size 18in. by 15in. ... as “a 


Asa Guarantee that no more copies on India Paper than those now offered will be produced, each is 
The right to raise the prices is reserved, when three-fourths of the 


MR. WALTER 


eee . eee 


A FABLE, 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, Author of “ The 
Gamekeeper at Home,” * The Amateur Poacher,” 


“ Round About a Great Estate,” §c., §e. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London, 


LL . 


MAGNIFICENT POETICO-PICTORIAL WORK. 


MAY.” 


Men, women, boys, girls, 


Price, £10 10s. 


PICCADILLY. 


ii 








Price, £6 6s. 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR RAWLINSON. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Map and 261 Illustrations, price 63s, 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford, 
Author of ‘‘The Sixth and Seventh Oriental Monarchies,”’ 





THE 








ANNUAL 


RIVINGTONS: 


THE GROSVENOR 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


Now ready, 8vo, 183. 


NEW SERIES. 


(All the Volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 1879, may be had.) 





Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; and the other Proprietors. 


REGISTER: A 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1880. 





NOW OPEN 


SEASON TICKETS, 





GALLERY 


DAILY, NINE TO SEVEN. M 
FIVE SHILLINGS. 











she 


Ww 


NGS. 
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NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Many Copies are “ at Home ” this day of McCarthy's History of Our Own Time; Life of Dr. Whewell ; Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences ; Prince Metternich’s Autobiography ; Life of Lord Campbell; Lord Ellenborough’s Diary ; Personal Life of 
Livingstone; Memoir of Sir James Outram; Pollock's Life of Spinoza; Life of Bishop Tyrrell ; Catharine of Aragon; 
Trollope’s Life of Cicero ; Baird’s Rise of the Huguenots ; Life of Bishop Wilberforce ; Brewer’s Studies in English History ; 
Fitegerald’s Life of George the Fourth; Hayward’s Sketches of Eminent Statesmen; Life of Lord Clyde; and very many 
other Recent Works in Listory and Biography. Sce Mudie’s Library Circular, New Edition, postage free. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

Many Copies are “ at Tome” this day of Major Pinto’s, Dr. Holub’s, and Dr. Joseph Thomson’s Travels in Africa; Miss 
Bird’s Japan; faptain Shore’s Flight of the * Lapwing’; Gallenga’s South America; St. John’s Wild Coast of Nipon ; 
Cooper's Coral Lands in the Pacific; Keane’s Meccah ; Burbidge’s Borneo; Across Patagonia, by Lady Florence Dixie ; 
Oswald’s Mexico ; New Guinea, by L. M, d’ Albertis ; Knox's Algeria; Lady Anne Blunt's Pilgrimage to Nejd; Seebohm’s 
Siberia ; and very many other Recent Works of Travel and Adventure. See Mudie's Library Circular, New Edition, now ready. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Many copies are * at Home” this day of Dr. Darwin's Power of Movement in Plants ; Dean Stanley's Christian Institu- 
tions; Ruskin’s Arrows of the Chace and Letters to the Clergy ; India in 1880, by Sir Richard Temple; Past Hours, by Mrs. 
Sartoris ; Miss Thackeray's Essays; Old Drury Lane, by Edward Stirling ; Through the Ranks to a Commission; Buried 
Alive in Siberia; Miss Sewell’s Note-Book ; Evans’s Ancient Bronze Instruments of Britain; Dr. Hatch’s Bampton Lecture ; 
Two Eminent Englishwomen, by Dr. Bayne; Island Life, by Alfred A. Wallace ; Clerical Reminiscences, by Canon Bateman ; 
Nice and Her Neighbours, by Canon Hole; Asphodel, by Miss Braddon; Sunrise, by William Black; Ayala’s Angel, by 
Anthony Trollope ; His Little Mother, by Mrs. Craik; A Beleaguered City, and Harry Joscelyn, by Mrs. Oliphant ; Beside 
the River, by Mrs. Macquoid; From Exile, by James Payn ; Endymion, by the Earl of Beaconsfield ; and very many other 
recent Works of acknowledged merit and general interest. See Mudie’s Library Circular, New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season continue to be added to MUDIE'S SELECT 
LIBRARY as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the Leading Publishers for 
an ample supply of the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a constant succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
ARE SUPPLIED WITH ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE DAY ON THE LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS. 


‘ ° uy . . 
‘Hundreds of Volumes are despatched at one time, and changed as often as required, thus superseding half the labour and 
hre. , ‘ +, ee ee 
three-fourths of the cost of Country Book Clubs and Literary Societies. 
J J 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, wlth the least possible 


delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











_— 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & OOF PUBLICATIONS, 





MEMORIALS of LORD BEACONSFIELD. Reprinted from the Standard, 


— 8vo, 3s 6d. 


JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET, Peasant and Painter. Translated from the - 


French of ALFRED SENSIER. With numerous Illustrations. Globe 4to, 16s. 


ART-AT-HOME SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The LIBRARY. By Andrew Lang. 


With a Chapter on English Tilus- 


trated Books by AUSTIN DOBSON. With numerous Illustrations. 


*.* Also a LimiteD EpiTion, on Large Paper, printed on Hand-made Paper. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 





MERCY.and JUDGMENT. A Few Last 
Words on Christian Eschatology with reference to Dr. Pusey’s “ What is of 
Faith.” By Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S,, Canon of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo, (Immediately. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


In uniform binding, crown 8vo, 6s each. 


ETERNAL HOPE. Five Sermons, preached in 
berm Abbey, November and December, Eighteenth 
housand. 


EPHPHATHA; or, the AMELIORATION of the 
WORLD. Sermons preached at Westminster Abbey, with Two Sermons 
at St. Margaret's, Westminster, on the Opening of Parliament. 


The FALL of MAN, and other SERMONS. Fourth 


Edition, 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD. The Lives of Seneca, 


Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. New Edition. 


The SILENCE and VOICES of GOD. University and 


other Sermons. Fifth Edition, 


SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures, 
delivered in St. Andrew’s, Holborn, March and April, 1873, Third 
Edition. 





The WITNESS of HISTORY to CHRIST. Being the 


Hulsean Lectures for 1870. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


IN the DAYS of THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical 
Subjects, preached at Marlborough Colle ge, from 1871 to 1876. Sixth 
Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 





Ebverslen Grdition. 


—_—.>———_- 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 
WESTWARD HO! With Portrait, 2 vols. globe 8vo, 


10s. 





NEW PART, XIII., PLANCHE TO RICHTER. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS 
(A.D. 1450-1881). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by 


GEORGE GRovs, D.C.L. With Engravings and Woodcuts. 3 vols. Vols. I. 
andII.,each 21s. Parts I. to XII[, each 33 6d. 


ENGLISH POETS: Selections, with Critical 


Introductions by various Writers, and a general introductton by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, Edited by T. H. WARD, M.A. 4 vols. crown 8yvo, each 7s 6d. 


Vol. pee yy A to DONNE. Vol. II..—ADDISON to BLAKE, 
Vol. IL—BEN ONSON to Vol. IV— WORDSWORTH - to 
DRYDEN. SYDNEY DOBELL, 


“Mr, Ward is to be congratulated...... in having published an excellently 
well-selected collection that is not only a pleasant resource for leisure hours, 
but a methodical handbook to a poetical education,”—Times. 


The NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL 


GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F. Westcott. D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Canon‘of Peterborough, and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


and uniform volume. 


The CROALL LECTURE for 1879-80, 


The RESURRECTION of OUR LORD, 


By the Rey. Professor MILLIGAN, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical 
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